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In Wonderland. 
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Angels, 


Only one star in all the glittering train 
Can Christmas message bring ; 

Only one voice in all the sweet refrain 
I hear, when angels sing. 


Love of my soul, awhile gone from my sight, 
Come with that angel band 

And fling thy Christmas greeting thro’ the night, 
Straight to my outstretched hand. 


All the world sleeps! Canst thou not stray afar 
One hour, to bless my soul ? 


Only one angel less to greet the star, 
One broken heart made whole ! 


So I have set my darkened casement wide 
For thy sweet entering. 

Love of my soul, an hour with me abide 
While Christmas angels sing. 
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A STRANGH KXPRRIMBANT. 
CHAPTER I. 


eae ] HE flowers bloom, the flowers fade, 


yet the flowers bloom again. 



















When it loves once it loves for aye 
can never love again. 
now, a sweet flower may grow ; 
its full meaning know: 


come, be sure ‘twill never go. 


“Two Chilian fugi- directed love and anxiety. 
‘ : tives who were on the When he got his life insured in a fraternal organization I wondered if this 


\ military staff of Presi 


dead,” said I while sit 
ting with a near frienc 
one night not long ago 


who have had the luxury,ot really knowing the best that can be said of them and 


thus getting a glimpse of the place in history, if any, which they will occupy.” 

“That reminds me,” said my companion, “that I once had a friend whose 
greatest ambition was to make money enough to leave his wife and little family 
in comfort while he absented himself for a couple of years, leaving the impres- 
sion that he had been drowned. It was a queer fad and he stuck to it with such 
tenacity that at no time would it have surprised me had I heard of his disappear- 
ance. Indeed, I had pledged my honor that should he be reported dead I 
should tell no one of the conversations we had 
had on the many subjects suggesting such an im- 
posture as he hoped some day to be able to prac- 
tice upon those who certainly deserved better 
treatment at his hands.” 

“Go on and tell me the tale,” said I, inter- 
ested more by the sad and dreary look 
in my companion’s face than by the 
queer plot for a story he suggested. 

“He was a lawyer, and a skilful 
one,” said he, as he settled himself 
in his chair. “Family influence 

brought him many clients and 
amongst them a life insurance com- 
pany of which his father was a 
director. No doukt the many singu- 
lar cases he had had in court, the 
intricate skeins of fraud and mystery 
he had sought to unravel, first sug- 
gested this curious idea to his morbid 
fancy. In some ways he was an 
exceedingly morbid man ; in many 
respects he was a most delightful 
companion. Nature had done much 
for him. Large in size and distinguished 

in appearance, with a pleasant voice and 
splendid eyes, he never appealed to a 
judge or jury without making an impres- 
sion. I, who had the good or bad for- 
tune—lI can hardly tell even yet which it 
was—to be his nearest friend and con 
fidant, found beneath his reserve and 
cynical exterior one of the most tender hearts 
and loving dispositions nature ever gave to 
iny man. 

If he was jealous of his wife I never 
heard it either from himself or anyone who 
knew him. Such a thing as jealousy of a 
rival in his profession was an impossibility. 
Without being egotistical he had the calm 
confidence of a man who felt himself at the 
head of his profession and that time would 
bring him acknowledged supremac y. He 
loved his wife and he talked so much of her and asked me 
which I could not answer without knowing 


sO many questions 
that I was touching upon a domestic 
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From out its woe, from ‘neath the 
It is not love; list to the word and 


Love ne'er may come, but if it 


) arrived in the United 
/’ States and declare that 
A, e . m 

» their old leader is not’ where. It angered him. 


added,“ Balmaceda will 
be one of those men 


topic, I somehow became unconsciously interested in the problems which he 
suggested to me, and often when he was not with me I found myself weighing 
the facts he had presented to my mind and asking the same questions he had 
asked, and wondering as he had wondered what the result would be if she 


- A woman's heart, unlike the thought him dead, how she would act, what she would say? I knew she loved 
flowers, unlike the hearts of men, 


it 


- was one of the preliminary steps towards his disappearance. A month later he 
dent Balmaceda have — casually mentioned that he had taken out an endowment policy for a consider 
able amount in a prominent company, and I jokingly inquired if he had found 
a method of leaving his wife in comfort while he sought adventure else- 


white teeth as he demanded if I had seen any tendency in him towards becom 
1 ing a swindler. 


; Six months later a paragraph in the newspapers made Vague inquiry as 
“and they say that the 





“" SHE ASKED ME WHAT I MEANT, 


we were jointly connected. I had been busy and had not missed him, but at 
once the paragraph alarmed me and I hurried to his office lest the missing 
lawyer might be he. 

“No, he is not in,” answered the clerk. 

“When did he go away ?” I asked excitedly. 

“We don’t know that he has gone away,” was the guarded answer, “but 
he has not been here for over a week.”’ 

His partner knew nothing of his whereabouts and admitted that Mrs. 
Blackhall was exceedingly anxious about him. On the way back to my business 
half a dozen people asked me if I had seen Warren Blackhall lately. I said, “ No, 
I guess he has gone fishing,” and at once found myself trying airily to assist in a 
fraud which I most heartily despised. I locked my office door and lit a cigar. 
While I smoked I debated as to my duty in this matter. Mrs. Blackhall I 
knew was enduring the most intense anxiety. Possibly the clients of Blackhall 
& Beaver would shortly call for a statement of my friend’s accounts ; insurance 
companies would be asked to settle ; creditors might be defrauded without 
number. Was I to bea party to this heartless hoax, this confounded swindle ? 

Then again I asked myself why I should break the vows I had made to 
my friend. He was throwing away all the profits of a large practice and growing 
fame as a barrister that he might try this crazy experiment of his. 1 felt certain 
that he could not be a dishonorable man and no matter who suffered for a 
moment, some day he would return and pay with interest all those who might 
suffer by his departure. ‘Though I reasoned thus I left my office feeling like a 





him with all her heart, and as she was an open-minded and gentle woman I 
wondered what had suggested his fancies, these odd conundrums that her hus- 
band was continually propounding. She was a beautiful and accomplished 
woman, but her beauty and her accomplishments as well, were of the sort 
which invited respect, not frivolous admiration or flirtation. His children 
he loved with that morbid intensity which made him a poor father. He or 
she who focuses his or her whole strength of mind and affection upon a child 
is somehow apt to warp the childish nature with the heat and flame of mis- 


His eyes flashed and_ his lips tightened over his 


to the whereabouts of a prominent lawyer who had been absent from his office 
report of his suicide was for a week without leaving any address behind him. He had been with me at 
a hoax intended to aid about the date mentioned and together we sat for a couple of hours over cigars 


him in his escape. If and Scotch-and-soda, talking of politics and then of a small enterprise in which 
this tale be true, which 
is very doubtful,” I 
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culprit. A week,a month passed. Not the slightest trace could be found of him. 
He had left his office for luncheon and had disappeared at his door as entirely 
as if on reaching the outer air he had melted into the original atoms of which he 
was composed. He left no will, not a line that even suggested how his property 
should be disposed of. His wife was frantic with grief and I endeavored to 
console her by saying that she had no evidence of his injury or death, that he 
possibly might return. “ While there is life there is hope you know.” 

“What do you mean by that?” she demanded. 

Of course, I stammered and stuttered like the scoundrel I was forced for 
the moment to be. 

“ While ”-—I answered—“ when—-that is to say, if we have no evidence of 
death we must believe that he is alive and while he may even have become 
unsettled in his 
mind or something 
of that sort you 
know, still, you 
know — er — he 
that is, a thing of 
that sort you know 
will probably pass 
off, pass away you 
know.” 

She thought | 
was trying to con- 
sole her by sugges- 
tions of the impos- 
sible and I was 
very glad indeed 
to escape from the 
house without be- 
traying a man who 
had once been my 
friend, but who had 
become to me an 
overburdening 
source of irritation, 
trouble and duplic- 
ity. Of course | 
never went to the 
morgue as his wife 
always did when 
ever a “ floater ” 
was found in the 
bay, or some 
dreadfully decom 
posed remnants of 
a man were sent to 
the city from the 
woods and rivers 
frequented by our 
hunters and fisher 
men. One morn 
ing the sensational 
headlines of the 


paper at my break 


fast table informed 
me that the re 
mams of Warre 
Blackhallhad bee 


discovered ni 


woods nea 

fishing club on tl 

river. Forvariou 
reasons the y had 
been sent to. the 
city and here they 
had been identified 
by Mrs. Blackhall 
as those of her hus if 
band. Some ofmy 
friends asked me 
if | had assisted to 
identify the remains. I simply shuddered and said I had no appetite for seeing 
horrors. In this way I was able to decline any more serious part in the im- 
posture than had already been forced upon me. The insurance companies paid 
the death claims, the widow wore weeds, ample funds were found to pay every 
debt and the memory of Warren Blackhall had no stain upon it. As is the case 
with everyone who dies, the name and fate of the head of the junior bar ceased to be 
mentioned and the part I had to play would have become easier had it not been 
that Mrs. Blackhall selected me as administrator with herself of her husband’s 
estate, and loyalty to him as well as pity for her forced me to accept. Thus it 
was that I, an old bachelor, though not yet forty, thought I had found oppor- 
tunities to answer questions which had been asked me by the strange man who 


had so cruelly deserted his wife for an experiment’s sake. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Beaver, now head of the firm from which my friend had departed, 
showed a disposition to be crooked, but Mrs. Blackhall had her husband’s 
diary and cash book in her possession, which saved her from being robbed of 
many thousands of dollars by the man named after an animal which was not 
more industrious than the little lawyer, though perhaps more innocent in dispo- 
sition. I was thus forced to spend many evenings in the house of mourning, 
and it seemed a part of my duty —at the time I did not confess how very 
pleasant a duty it was—to make life and its prospects seem as pleasant as pos- 
sible to Mrs. Blackhall. I never went alone, nor did I ever find her alone. 

Sitting in Warren Blackhall’s library, poring over his books, | sometimes 
had opportunity to observe the behavior of those who were her companions, and 
in the shadow of 
the high-backed 
desk I often sat 
and thought how 
strange it would be 
if my old friend 
could be there and 
see the results of 
his experiment. 
The commercial 
phase of his dis 
appearance and 
what seemed to me 
the dishonorable 
acceptance of the 
insurance money, 
faded out of the 
picture and again 
my old friend with 
his sensitive mouth 
and deep, dark 
eyes sat beside me. 
[think I must have 
grown morbid my 
self, for I always 
put my chair at one 
side of the desk as 
if someone were 
sitting with me, 
glancing over my 
shoulder at the 
book, adding up 
the figures and 
comparing notes 
with me. When 
some little incident 
happened in_ the 
room it seemed as 
if an invisible hand 
touched my knee 
as if to attract my 
attention. 

Finally when 
I went home it was 
no better. He and 
I seemed to sit and 
talk the matter 
over, and I was 
startled one night 
to find that I had 
provided glasses 
and Scotch -and 
soda for two when 
I sat there alone 
I was nota heavy 
drinker but no 
doubt I must have 
taken the extra 


\ \ \ ‘ 
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quantity, for my 
strange companion 
could not have carried Scotch-and-soda with him through the key-hole. 

I began to watch the education of the children as if they belonged to me, 
and the wonderings of poor Warren Blackhall became the most absorbing 
problems of my life. 1 became anxious to obtain material upon which to base a 
judgment. To do this I must continue being a frequent visitor at the house. 
I was thoroughly trusted and unconsciously, yet no doubt with an idea of finding 
favor with Mrs. Blackhall, drifted into the mannerisms and conversational 
methods of her husband. Yet nearly always I was a silent spectator and as 
frequently as possible sat behind the desk in the alcove, exchanging signals 
with the mysterious personage whose hand never failed to touch mine when 
something in the conversation indicated a return of Mrs. Blackhall’s old 


gaiety. 
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Gazing out from the shadowed corner, the account book before me, my 
chin in my hand, my elbow on the desk, | felt the questions I had been so often 
asked: “If 1 were dead would she care for me? Would she miss me? Would 
the dust of forgetfulness shroud her memory as quickly as the dust will tarnish 
the bright newness of her widow’s weeds? How long would it be before she 
would find her grief a burden, a conventionality, a womanly necessity? Does 
she love me so well that my place can never be taken by another? Could those 
fuil red lips ever kiss another’s as they have kissed mine? Could that soft cheek 
rest on another’s shoulder as it has rested upon mine, and those eyes—those 
sweet innocent eyes—would they ever look up as trustingly into the face of 
another as they have looked into mine ?” 

“ Dick,” he used to say to me, “it makes me wild to think of those shapely 
arms, those beautiful curves stirring another man’s soul as they have stirred 
mine.” 

She used to look at me so oddly sometimes that I felt greatly embarrassed. 
One evening while holding the door open for her to pass I seemed to be waiting 
for another to precede me and she turned and said, “ There is no one else. For 
whom are you waiting ?” 

When at last the accounts were all settled she had nearly fifty thousand 
dollars to her credit in the bank, over ten thousand of which had been derived 
from the insurance companies. ‘The friend who had assisted me in straightening 
up her affairs had evidently fallen in love with her yet dared not openly become 
a suitor for her hand, a year having not yet elapsed since the disappearance of 
Warren Blackhall. He was ready in framing excuses for asking me to accom- 
pany him to her house, and more and more we became a little family party, she 
and her mother and sister, my friend Graham and myself. 

One night a business matter, the last of a long series of intricate trans- 
actions in which Blackhall had been engaged, came up for settlement and I sat 
at my old place at the desk in the alcove. Mrs. Blackhall’s mother and sister 
were absent. The light from the fire in the grate and that from the shaded 
lamp by the piano, made every corner of the room seem as softly shadowed and 
mysterious as the little alcove in which I was half hidden. Graham and Mrs. 
Blackhall sat before the fire. Their conversation, carried on in low tones, 
was frequently unintelligible to me, though I listened with the strained ears of 
jealousy, and I felt the hand of my invisible companion clutching my knee as if 
to enjoin silence and alertness. 

“TI cannot see,” said Graham, with his arm thrown over the back of his 
chair and his face resting on his hand, “ why love should be such a strange plant. 
Its roots are embedded deep in the human heart, it blossoms every day, and I 
cannot see why the flowers should wither and die because they cannot be seen 
by the eyes which were once brightened by their beauty.” 

Mrs. Blackhall, with her hands clasped in her lap, was gazing at the 
glowing coals. She did not seem to attach any personal significance to the 
turn Graham had given the conversation, but saw in the ashes some of her 
castles which had once been so grand and beautiful.‘ Ah, Mr. Graham, flowers 
blossom nc more when the sun ceases to shine.” 

He seemed to be unprepared with a reply. My hand resting upon my 
knee seemed to be tight within the grasp of my unseen companion. 

“I know it to be true,” said she, “ for my sun has ceased to shine. There 
can be no more flowers for me.” 

“Perhaps,” said Graham lightly, “it is possible for those whose sun has 
never really begun to shine, to mistake the coming of dawn for the deepening 
of twilight.” I never had any idea Graham was such a poetical fellow or that 
his voice could be so soft and sympathetic as it sounded to me then. 

He pressed the question. Foolish man! Old bachelor as I was I knew 





women betterthan 
he did. The arm 
that had been 
thrown lazily over 
the back of his 
chair was with- 
drawn; with his 
hands clasped he 
bent forward and 
whispered some 
thing at a time 
when no man 
should have dared 
to interrupt 
thoughts wander- 
ing through the 
sweetness, the ex- 
aggerated beauty 
of the past. The 
hand on mine 
clutched it more 
tightly and the 
owner of it seemed 
by the pressure he 
put upon it to be 
nerving himself to 
spring over the 
desk. 

Mrs. Black- 
hall rose with a 
cold dignity which 
I had never be- 
fore seen in her, 
and disregarding the appeal which had been made, asked 
me if I had not completed my task. I stammered that I 
had not yet been able to trace the matter through the 
books but would take them with me, or if she preferred I 
would come again. 

“Can you come to-morrow evening—and alone— for 
there are a number of little things which I should like to 
consult you about. My sister and I are going south for the 
winter, and I shall be very grateful if you look after our 
affairs during my absence.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Mrs. Blackhall had gone to Florida and I was still struggling with the 
last unstraightened fragment of her business. My chief aim seemed to be to 
find an excuse for visiting her, and of course I found it. I telegraphed her that 
I was on my way down with some papers for her to sign and with a curious 
haste which I could never understand, set out on my mission. My ride over 
the Atlantic coast lines, that string of one-horse railroads which has only 
recently been gotten into modern shape, was tedious beyond comparison. One 
road seemed to make it a point to send its trains out a little before the incoming 
ones arrived. I was waiting at Jacksonville for my connection with Indian 
River, when a strange old man asked me a question in a husky far-away voice 
that seemed like the echo of something I remembered. I looked at him but 
there was nothing familiar in that gaunt figure and the face so emaciated that 
it seemed like a skull covered with parchment. His hair, long and flowing, 
was as white as snow and altogether he impressed me as one of those much-to- 
be-pitied people who haunt the south in a vain endeavor to prolong their con- 
sumptive lives a few unhappy months. 

There was a parlor car on the train and the skeleton stranger and I were 
the only occupants of it. His racking cough and my equally racking thoughts 
were making me nervous and irritable, when the old man approached and took 
the seat opposite to me. I felt inclined to indulge in the luxury of being rude, 
but the sunken feverish eye that caught mine as he sat down, feebly rubbing his 
spectacles, arrested me. 

“These southern railroads are dreadfully dusty,” he remarked in his husky 
far-away tone. 

“Very,” I answered shortly, but still struggling to remember where I had 
met that glance before. 

“ Particularly aggravating,” said he slowly, “to a man with as little life left 
in him as I have.” And his cough convinced me that there wasn’t very much 
vitality in that poor battered frame. 

* Don’t you know me, Dick?” He leaned forward, his skinny left hand 
grasped my knee, the trembling fingers of the right hand sought mine. I am 
not cowardly but my blood seemed turned into ice water. Was it possible that 
that parchment-covered skull was the grand head and face of Warren Blackhall ? 

“TI don’t wonder, Dick,” he said, his husky tone grown tremulous. ‘I don’t 
know myself. I am not myself. I have been dead for a year. Worse than 
dead. I have gone through purgatory. Very shortly I am going to heaven, but 
I want to have a talk with you first.” 

I had seized his trembling hand and held it in both of mine. I wept as 
only a man can weep; I was almost hysterical, for who can endure, unmoved, to 
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embrace the ghostly fragment of a friend? He, wreck as he was, soothed me 
in the gentle but masterful way which had been his habit. 

“I said just now that I was going to heaven. I suppose it wouldn’t be 
incompatible with that idea for us to have a whisky and Appollinaris, such as 
you took for both of us when I used to sit beside you in that dear old room of 
yours.” The porter was summoned, and from the buffet produced the required 
stimulant, yet even after I had partaken quite liberally, my whole inclination 
was to shrink into the corner of the seat and listen to this strange apparition 
We were going through the pineries. The flat, yellow-red sand, the scattered 
trees, the occasional hut, the swaying and pounding of the train, the dust which 
had already covered the little table between us, the white-coated porter who 
watched us from the far end of the car—I saw all these and remember 
them with painful vividness, but I seemed unable to fix my eyes upon what was 
left of my old friend. 

“You are going down to see her, Dick? [ knew it. I was with you when 
you made up your mind to come. She will soon be a widow indeed, and unti 
that is the case you must lean towards me.” I promised. I could refuse him 
nothing. His will was mine. I suspected that this had been the case for many 
months. 

“Vou don’t ask about my life since I disappeared. It might interest you 
to know, but it would be agony for me to tell what I have endured. I have tried 
the experiment. I have been in reality more dead than alive. There can be 
no hell, Dick, greater than I have passed through. Every fearful jealousy, every 
horror that mortal man can be afflicted with has torn me. Since I closed my 
office door behind the old life, I have lived alone. I have thought until thinking 
was like searing my brain and heart with an iron heated red. My spirit seemed to 
separate itself from my body. I had resolved not to watch my old home or to 
think about it ; like Enoch Arden I was some day to return and account for my 
absence by alleging temporary aberration of mind, and take my faithful and loved 
ones with me to a new home, where I would be happy after having tried them 
and found them not wanting. If they proved false to me I intended to be philo- 
sophical and make a career for myself somewhere else. But Dick, old man (and 
now both his skinny hands grasped mine), I left all my life ; I left my heart and 
my mind—all that was in me in my abandoned home. I was mourned as dead 
and as my spirit roamed through that house I found no response. Nobody 
seemed to know that I was there. I was unexpected and my touch was not 
felt ; and when I spoke—for sometimes I seemed unable longer to keep my 
secret and though my body was afar off, my spirit tried to communicate with 
her | loved so well—it was ineffectual. To her I was dead. Yet she was true 
tome. I knewit. In every thought she was the noble woman I had suspected 
and misunderstood.” 

* But why didn’t you go back to her,” I asked feebly, for the horror of the 
whole situation had forced itself upon me. 

“Go back to her, Dick! It was impossible! She was too good for me 
In spirit I have seen her and know what she is. There is nothing for me but to 
die and leave her a widow indeed. Why, man, it is utterly impossible for me 
even if this dreadful cough were to leave me and I could rehabilitate myself as 
the Warren Blackhall of old, to go to her and say, ‘I am the prodigal returned 
to thee. I who have been dead am alive. I loved you until I feared that your 
wondrous power over me was a power over all men. I thought of you until I 
was insane with the feverish intensity of my desire to be the only one you loved. 
I have discovered that you are better than I imagined human nature could be. 
I have come back.’ What would she do, Dick? Think for a moment and tell 
me what answer she would make.” 

“Why, old friend, she would welcome you as the father did the repentant 
son. 

“Never, my friend, never, never! Those calm, sweet eyes of hers would 
look at me in astonishment and pity which would freeze me to the very core. 
She would say, ‘ You are my husband, and you are welcome home,’ But love 
me! Why, Dick, old man,” and his weak voice broke into a choking sob, “ she 
would despise me. Her honest nature would be unable to conceal her contemp 
and from that time forward I would live with her but seeing her only as from 
afar off, as in duty bound she would yield to my caresses and say ‘ Yes, if you 
wish it,’ or ‘My husband, what think you of this?’ No, my friend, I couldn’t 
stand it. I am dead yet alive. I cannot live again. I could never leave her 
again. Now she loves me, cherishes tenderly my memory. It is all that I can 
hope for in this world. I have expiated my crime, my folly, whatever you may 
call it, and the great, good God I know will not torture me more than I have 
tortured myself. I have gone through an eternity of anguish, of horror, of self- 
abnegation. I get off here. This has been my home for the last month.” 

The train was scudding through a row of pine brush as he rose hurriedly 
and ran to the forward platform. “ No matter what happens,” said he hurriedly 
“never let the world know of the imposition I have practiced. If you think I 
did not die a year ago use what you find in this packet to refund the money of 
the insurance companies. The balance devote to my family. It is what I had 
set apart to live upon. If I need you I will telegraph you. Good by.” The 
train had not stopped. He fell—purposely perhaps—between the cars and 
when in response to my frantic ringing of the bell the line of dusty coaches 
stopped, the conductor, the brakeman and the porter followed me as I ran down 
the track. Broken, mangled, bleeding he lay looking up at the cloudless heavens. 
They carried him to the village and I as a passing acquaintance, the man with 
whom he had last spoken, saw him buried, buried in that red-yellow sand 
beneath a pine tree which sighs and moans always in winter, and so often in the 
storms of summer. 


CHAPTER IV. 

When I met Mrs. Blackhall in the parlor of the hotel she seemed ethereal- 
ized by the anxiety and suffering she had gone through. I saw her still with the 
eyes of him who had just been buried, yet I wondered how I could have made 
the mistake he had made. When the business which had been the ostensible 
reason for my visit had been transacted, I lingered for a day and in the twilight 
she came with me for a little row upon that deep and mysterious Indian 
river which flows through what appears to be a rift in the surface of the earth 
It seemed to me best—I could not tell why—I—lI thought, somehow, loyalty 
to him demanded that she should know of the mad sacrifice her husband had 
made. At any rate, I yielded to the impulse as if it were the wish of my dead 
friend. 

“How long have you been a widow, Mrs. Blackhall?” I asked. The 
blades of the oars were lifted from the water, the handles resting upon my 
knees. As was likely, she misunderstood my meaning and her reply was cold 
and distant. 

“It seems to me very, very long,” said she—then after a pause-—“ ages ago, 
but my husband disappeared only a year and a week ago to-day.” 

“Yes,” said I, “a week and a year ago to-day, but he has only been dead 
a week.” 

“ What do you mean?” she exclaimed. 

I caught the water with my oar and steadied the boat, and then begging 


her to be calm I told her the story. 


The life insurance money has been returned to the companies, directed to 
their “Conscience Fund.” Three years have passed. Mrs. Blackhall is still a 
widow. I continue to watch over her affairs and am treated like a faithful old dog, 
loved enough to be let live, too long in the family to kill, as it were. She is still 
a widow and permits no one to be even mistaken as a lover by her friends. | 
often wish I had not told her about her husband. 1 wonder if she had not known 
about his dreadful fate if she would have remained so long a widow. But then 
about women, what do we know anyway? As poor Blackhall said, they are so 
much better than we are, we can’t understand them. And then, too, the better 
men are, the less we understand and appreciate them. Warren Blackhall was 
the best man I ever knew; more like a woman in his purity of soul, the 
intensity of his love than any man I ever met. 

“Yes, it was a queer experiment. I spoiled the experiment,” said he, 
regretfully, “by telling her about it. If she hadn’t known perhaps she might 
have acted differently, but knowing it all, it has impressed her. Sometimes 
I think she looks haunted. Yet I don’t know that it would have been different. 
If, if, if; the old ‘if’ seems to come in always. What do we know, anyway? 
What can convince us? What are we sure of ?—nothing.” 

** But how do you account for the supernatural part of it, Dick?” I asked as 
I refilled his tumbler. 

Holding the glass between him and the light and watching the little bubbles 
of the soda streaming in sparkling crystals to the top, he in turn asked me : 

“How can we account for anything if we cant find out anything ?” 

EDMUND E. SHEPPARD. 


THER COW BELL. 


AVE you ever noticed, looking back 
On scenes of youthful days, 
How laughter lives when tear drops 
Have vanished in the haze ? 
How in every old time picture 
That a sound or scent recalls, 
The sunshine seems a fixture, 
And the shadow rarely falls. 


And so ‘twas with the cow bell, heard 
To-night from far afield ; 

Altho’ the clover bloom came back 
No thistle stood revealed ; 

The shaded woods and distant fields 
Which that old sound brought back, 

A world of honeysuckle yields 
But thorns and nettles lack. 


’Twas somewhat different in the days 
When first I heard that bell, 

When straying cows meant weary search, 
And growing dusk meant— well, 

The stone bruise on the bare, brown feet, 
And swollen eyes, and fear, 

The swamp mosquitoes, and the heat, 


The owl’s hoot, sounding drear. 





Ah! what a world of sent ment 
Things yield when viewed afar ; 

’Tis only when we know them well 
Their pathos gets a jar ; 

The low, faint tinkle of the bell, 
That o’er the dreamer stole, 

Oft struck the farm-boy like a knell, 


And harrowed up his soul. S. HUNTER. 
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HUNTER. 


GHRISTMAS IN OLD KRNGLAND. 

Year by year “this work-day world,” as Shakespeare calls it, is becoming 
more and more prosaic. The peasants of Europe are throwing aside their 
picturesque costumes and dressing themselves in the convenient garb of the 
cities of the nineteenth century ; ruthless money-makers are destroying romantic 
old edifices which have stood undisturbed for centuries, and are erecting on 
their sites rows of houses of the kind demanded by people who will be satisfied 
with nothing but “all the modern improvements.” One sweet, green oasis is 
however left undisturbed in this ever-extending desert of aridity—it is the 
English Christmas. 

Amid the unnumbered folios which have been written about this important 
function in England none is more interesting and none more true than that of 
Washington Irving. His description of the festivities connected with the sacred 
observances in an important mansion in the country is as accurate as it is fascin- 
ating, and every one of the quaint performances which he describes is to be 
seen still, any and every year, in countless English homes. High and low, rich 
and poor, join in the revels of the season. As an ancient poet says : 

** All hailed with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice the happy night 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 
"Twas Christmas broach'd the mightiest ale ; 
"Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
A poor man’s heart through half the year.” 

Any merrymaking in England is connected more or less with eating and 
drinking, and therefore the prime business of life at Christmas (after the religious 
duties of the day have been performed) relates to the pleasures of the table. 
For weeks previous to the arrival of the great day the questions of the larder 
are paramount above 
all others, and the 
tremendous activity 
displayed in the 
kitchen has given rise 
to a proverb often 
heard in France and 
Italy 
much business on 


“He has as 
hand as English 
ovens at Christmas.” 
The stores are a sight 
to behold, whether 
they be merely vil- 
lage shops or exten- 
sive town establish- 
ments. Every sort of 
poultry, every kind of 
meat are displayed 
with a_ profusion 
which indicates how 
numerous will be 
those who are to en- 
joy these solid com- 
forts; while fruits, 
wines, sweets, cakes, 
nuts and every edible 
which is to be ob- 
tained from any part -* 
of the world, are 

gathered together and plentifully bedecked with the Christmas blooms—the 
holly, the mistletoe, the ivy, the rosemary, the bay and the laurel—and are 
offered for the delectation of the Christmas buyer. The turkey is considered 
an indispensable portion of the Christmas feast; and hardly less so is the 
roasted sucking pig, which, with a lemon in his mouth, carries out, upon the 
family board, the ancient tradition of the boar’s head at Oxford University. 
Plum pudding and mince pies are so widely known as component parts of the 
English Christmas dinner that it seems hardly necessary to refer to them here ; 
but it is perhaps not so much a matter of common knowledge that these edibles 
are made in sufficient quantity to last till Candlemas (February 2) ; after which, 
during the rest of the year, they must not be eaten, as they are supposed to 
bring ill luck. 
which on no account must be allowed to remain up after Twelfth Night (Janu- 


The same superstition prevails respecting Christmas decorations 


ary 6), on penalty of dire disaster. 

It is difficult to believe that in all the millions of people who inhabit the 
small island called England any one is so unlucky as not to have a good dinner 
on Christmas. The inmates of charitable institutions, of hospitals, of jails, are 
bounteously provided for on that day; while in many great old lordly castles 
the custom still prevails of the master of the house, surrounded by his family 
and friends, eating his Christmas dinner at a raised table at one end of the 
room, while at the same table, but de/ow ‘he salt, and not so high upon its legs, 
sit all his retainers, the poor within and without the gates, and every living soul 
that asks for a bite and a sup. All are welcome. The wassail bowl circulates 
from lip to lip, the jest is shared by mistress and maid, and then, if ever, are 
“the mummers” welcome. 


These mummers are undoubtedly the progenitors of the great actors and 
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actresses of our day ; and although their art has taken great development, its 
original form has not become extinguished. In every neighborhood, however 
sparsely inhabited, will be found a group of persons who, for some weeks before 
Christmas, practice mummery for-business purposes at Christmas time. 

Their first visit, timed with the hour of the banquet, is to the great house or 
castle where, in exchange for the exhibition of their talents, they are made wel- 
come, if not at the lord’s board as in the ancient feudal fashion described above, 
in the servants’ hall. Gifts of money often follow. Then the mummers go on 
their rounds until, between sundown and the next sunrise, every house in the 
The form of the entertain- 


Sometimes 


vicinity has been visited and its harvest gleaned. 
ment which they offer varies with the talents of the performers. 
musical ability will enable them to sing in unison some of the old English 
ballads suited to the occasion, among which none is a greater favorite than 
The Mistletoe Bough : 
‘* The mistletoe bough hung in the castle hail, 
The holly branch shone on the old oak wall, 
And the baron’s retainers were bright and gay, 
Keeping the Christmas holiday.” 

At the beginning of the mummery it is indispensable that Father Christmas 
should make his appearance. 

This personage invariably announces himself by three deep grunts—Um ! 
um! um! at which signal the door must be instantly opened, when the snow 
covered veteran exclaims : 

‘** Here come I, old Father Christmas ! 
Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer, 
And when it goes I disappear. 
So open the door and let me in ; 


I hope that favor we shall win ; 


But whether we rise or whether we fall, 





Long Ago. 


We'll do our endeavors to please you all 


Um! Um! Um! 


Dinner 


Another feature of an English Christmas is the singing of “the waits.” The 
waits are generally members of the church choirs and often they make sweet 
Their 


“ 


melody in singing Christmas hymns. specialty ” is somewhat on the 
serenade order ; it is always at night that they sing outside the windows of the 
houses of those from whom they obtain Christmas favor—which may take the 
shape of a glass of wine sent out to each by order of the head of the house o1 
something good to eat, or of money. Children go about in bands and sing 
during the day time, and hardly anything can be more thrilling than to listen 


to these harmonious young voices chanting in unison some such pian as the 


following : 





* Christians, awake! Salute the happy r 

Whereon the Saviour of the world wa 

Rise to adore the mystery of love 

Which hosts of angels chanted from above 

With them the joytul tidings f egun 

Of God Incarnate and the Virgin's Son. 

OLIVE LOGAN 

Spacer—How would you describe the fashionable ball dress ? 
Liner—As the bathing suit the ladies wear when in the social swim. 


Mrs. Intellectual Landlady—Strength comes by suffering. 


Mr. Starboarder-—-How much this butter must have come through ! 


Lukbak—There was one source of satisfaction that was denied to Adam. 
Thinkhard—What was that ? 
Lukbak—He was unable to claim that he was a self-made man. 
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The Night. Ride 


text : 





OW about this?” said Uncle Jack, handing 
Aunt Ernestine a letter from Isabel's 
grandmother, in which she stated that hav- 


O . 
Re fre} ing taken care of little orphan Isabel for 


reer rere ty 
0900 9999999050992 
SS a a ekelele 
war : 

nine years, she wished now to be relieved 
from the responsibility and desired Uncle 
Jack, as one of the child’s guardians, to 
name some strict school where she might 
be sent immediately after Christmas. 

‘Poor little motherless creature,” ex- 
claimed Aunt Ernestine, warmly ; “ bring 
her here first, Jack, and let us make a 
thorough-going Christmas for her,with dear 
old Santa Claus, and evergreens and a 
Christmas party, and, oh, Jack,” she cried, clapping her hands, “suppose I 
write to my cousin, Freddy Blake, to spend his Christmas holidays here. He 
is such a dear, clever goose, all children adore him, he will make the party such 
a success, and it will be so charming for Bessie, for you know, Jack, Bessie and 
Freddy would be married to-morrow if that fussy stepmother of Bessie’s, who 
hates Freddy, had not put all sorts of silly notions into our good-natured old 
rector’s head.” = 

Accordingly, a few days after, Uncle Jack went off on the train and returned 
the following day bringing Isabel with him. Tall, thin, quaint Isabel ! whose 
old-fashioned frocks made her even quainter, and whose great black eyes and 
abundant black hair made her httle pale face look even paler. She was very 
shy, folding her hands upon her lap and spreading out her skirts primly when- 
ever she sat down. But Aunt Ernestine was very kind, and by and by the shy 
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look began to wear away from the sober face, and Uncle Jack smiled as if well 
pleased when he came in later from smoking his evening cigar and found the 
two on the rug before the fire, the curly black head nestled close to the stately 
golden one, as Aunt Ernestine held her new niece by her side. 

They were talking of Santa Claus and of the Christmas party, Aunt Ernes- 
tine explaining in what the fun consisted, for Isabel had heard little of gay 
doings of any kind in her hitherto dull and lonely life. Indeed, so different 
were Uncle Jack and Aunt Ernestine in their bright and cheery house, so sweet 
and spicy was the smell of the evergreens gracefully wreathed about stairway 
and pictures, so delightful the visions of Christmas festivities that Isabel 
began to feel as if she were in an enchanted castle, and pinched herself more 
than once before she fell asleep to make sure that she was really Isabel and 
not a story book child bewitched. 

Time flies, especially Christmas time, and Christmas eve, the night of the 
party, soon came round. Isabel had been everywhere with Aunt Ernestine 
through the day and with Miss Bessie, the rector’s daughter, who was Aunt 
Ernestine’s great friend, into the dining-room where the supper was laid in all 
its glory of bright berries and twinkling candles, and in the long drawing-rooms 
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from which the furniture had been removed to make room for the games an.“ Send fo 
dancing, and so kind was Aunt Ernestine, and so merry Miss Bessie and Unclited voices, 
Jack that Isabel’s heart beat fast and her cheeks glowed as she felt that for thlared distrac 
first time in her little life she too was to have a real Christmas. jus noise son 
At half-past seven she came down in her pretty new frock of soft yellogom and wé 
silk with shoes to match, and took fith coat tails 
her place under the holly-trimmed To? 
arch to receive her little visitors, @u dear goos 
sixty in all, both boys and girls; h Freddy—d 
and there, Uncle Jack coming yarty 2” 
quietly in, found her and thought in oe 
his heart of hearts he had never 
seen a daintier or dearer little lady. 

In the meantime, in the Rectory 
drawing-room, sat Miss Bessie, very 
impatient, for Mr. Freddy Blake had 
written to his cousin to say that he 
had promised to address a public 
meeting on the afternoon of the day 
before Christmas, but by rushing 
away without waiting to change his 
evening dress he thought he should 
catch his train in time to pay his 
respects to little Miss Isabel. 

“But the time is so uncertain,” 
he wrote ; “do not trouble to meet 
me. Although I have never been in 
your town I shall probably find you out.” 

Great was Miss Bessie’s disgust and consternation when she found that 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese was expected by her father on this same night, 
and that he had invited the chief dignitaries of the town to meet him, soberly 
and staidly at dinner, as became such a dignified occasion, Miss Bessie’s 
presence being of course demanded until after dinner at all events. And so, 
as Isabel stood under her holly-wreathed arch greeting her bright-eyed, smiling 
guests, Miss Bessie sat in a corner of her father’s drawing-room, tapping her 
foot impatiently upon the floor, longing to be with the youngsters and Isabel, 
and Aunt Ernestine and Mr. Freddy, and wishing her father’s guests, Lord 
Bishop and all, far enough. 

All were assembled but Uncle Harcourt and his lordship, who certainly 
were extraordinarily late. The rector’s wife changed color vexatiously as she 
thought of the utter ruin of her Christmas dinner. 
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“Some crank of Harcourt’s,” fumed the rector in a low tone to Miss And 
Bessie. .“I might have known it; just like an old bachelor !” dest ort 
The ladies talke Soe ‘ . n . 

lhe ladies talked gently and tried to look interested, but the gentlemen, soup |! 


: ‘abe site 4 rs and ¢ 
who were mostly stout and accustomed to prompt hours, looked very bored. A sons” 


loud ring at the door-bell, however, roused the party to sudden animation. 

“At last,” murmured the rector in a somewhat mollified tone, and there 
was a little rustle of skirts and a preliminary “ahem” or two, preparatory to 
the reception of the honored guests. 


It was not the Bishop and Uncle Harcourt, however, but a handsome 


majestically 
links of sto’ 
Uncle Jack 
they dance 


all as Frog: 


young man who entered the hall and said to the trim housemaid cheerily : reed) — 

“Party going on nicely?—that’s nght—drawing-room upstairs ?—right orleft?” tre axed - 

“Left, please sir. What name, sir?” asked the housemaid curtseying ae 

and smiling in spite of herself at this elegant young man. : oe ; 
ou 


“Oh, don’t announce me,” he said brightly, throwing off his overcoat ; “I 
will just run up myselfand take 
might have knocked her down 
said afterwards, for with that 
man threw his coat tails over 
stairs on all fours and 
made a violent plunge 
into the drawing-room, 
kicking like all 
the donkeys and 
roaring like a 


ness Isabe 
making Co 


them so $ 


them all by storm.” And you 
with a feather the parlor maid 
this charming young gentle- 


his head, scrambled up the 







were torn 





her shoe, ' 










young 
erie let loose. 
“Heaven 
help us! His 
lordship has 


’ 


menag- 













gone crazy!’ 





ejaculated the rector. 
* Police, ? 






police, 
screamed a thin and 
active lady, as the un- 
fortunate young man 
blundered against the 
rectors comfortably 












stout pa rtner,whowent 







suddenly and _indis- 
criminately back- 
wards, chair and all, 








and conveniently 
fainted. 


















































































fo re . . ; 
or the games an. “Send for the police, dear Mr. Merryweather,” chimed a chorus of ex- 


5 Bessie and Unclited voices, whereupon this charming young gentleman leaped to his feet and 
she felt that for thlared distractedly around him, caught the eye of Miss Bessie and with a cur- 
“ jus noise something suggestive of a mingled gulp and gurgle, dashed from the 
ock of soft yellowom and was only captured by Miss Bessie as he was rushing capless and 
ith coat tails flying out of the house. 

“ Freddy, oh Freddy,” she cried, holding him firmly with both hands ; “oh 
‘ou dear goose,” giving him the gentlest suspicion of a little shake. ‘“ Was it 
ih Freddy—did you make a mistake in the house and think it was the children’s 
Jarty ?” 

“Oh my precious darling, oh good gracious,” exclaimed her flushed and 
2xcited lover, rolling her up in his great coat, for the vestibule was chilly. “ Oh, 
What sort of a fool have I made 


ee 
er 


ny dearest—just like my confounded luck ! 
of myself before your father ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure I don’t know,” cried Miss Bessie, with a very 
decided shake this time. “Oh Freddy, they will be so angry, they thought you 
were the bishop, and why, oh why did you upset stepmother of all people ?”’ 


“ Upset your stepmother !” shrieked her astounded lover. “Jupiter and all 


the rout of Parnassus, let me go, darling, before I am shot !” 
His exit, however, was interrupted by the entrance at this unlucky moment 
of Uncle Harcourt and the delinquent bishop. 
“ Hey-day !” cried Uncle Harcourt ; “ what does ail this mean? Go on, 
my lord, if you please,” he said sternly, “and leave me to investigate this matter. 
Explain yourself, sir,” he exclaimed haughtily to Mr. Freddy Blake. 
“]j—I—a and Miss Bessie was explaining,” stam- 
mered Mr. Blake, in confusion, “ and—a 
offered Miss Merryweather the assistance of my coat.” 

“Very chilly,” Uncle Harcourt remarked, frigidly ; and perhaps 47s coat 
roomier and he looked with 


it was a mistake—a 
the vestibule was chilly, and I—a 


would be better protection—it was somewhat 


intense disapprobation at his niece’s flushed countenance and somewhat dis- 


he found that 
iS same night, 
- him, soberly 
\iss Bessie’s 
its. And So, 
eyed, smiling 
, tapping her 
Ss and Isabel, 
guests, Lord 


hevelled hair. 

“Wait here, please, Freddy,’ implored Miss Bessie, “while I explain to 
Uncle,” and she gently pushed that incensed gentleman through the hall and 
into the library, whence a few moments later issued a lusty roar of laughter 
and a stentorian voice was heard exclaiming : 


‘‘Upset your stepmother !—then on my honor, child, he is a champion 


and with a second roar of laughter Uncle Harcourt was in the 


worth having !” 
vestibule shaking hands with Mr. Freddy, and in less than five minutes more 
Miss Bessie was bundled into her wrappings and on her way to Isabel’s party, 


ho certainly 
under escort of Mr. Freddy himself, Uncle Harcourt undertaking to make all 


ously as she 
smooth upstairs. 

And what a party that was! The fun, the laughter, the general jollity fails 
of how Uncle Jack and Mr. Freddy appeared as Knights of the 


née to Miss 
dest 1iption ; 


gentlemen, Soup in kitchen armor, with dish-cover shields and coal-scuttle helmets, 
‘bored. A tongs and a toasting-fork for goodly weapons; of how Mr. Freddy stalked 
ation, majestically forth in greaves and leggings that certainly looked exceedingly like 


links of stovepipes, and challenged Uncle Jack ; and of how they fought, and 


Uncle Jack won and Isabel was chosen Queen of Plums and Butter ; of how 


_and there 


paratory to 
they danced and of how they sang ; and how Mr. Freddy Blake was the gem of 

handsome all as Frog-in-the-Middle ; how he threw back his head and gave a long and 

rily ; 

rht orleft?” 


“urtseying 


reedy warble, leaped violently towards the ceiling, and over the ring, and 
frogged off croaking wildly, with the whole party in full pursuit. 

Never had Isabel dreamed of doings such as these ; her pale cheeks glowed 
crimson, and her eyes sparkled like the twinkling frost over the moonlit fields. 
rcoat ; “J But the merriest revels must come to an end, and again beneath her arch- 
ness Isabel said “Good night and Merry Christmas” to her departing guests, 


And you 
making comical contrast indeed to the trim little maiden who had received 


tlor maid 
£ gentle- 
1 up the 


them so gracefully, for her sash was under her arm, and her yellow silk frills 
were torn ; one yellow tie was gone completely, the other flying from the toe of 
her shoe, while her curls had apparently gone mad with the riots and stood out 
all over her head like a festive door 
mat. 

Mr. Freddy and Miss Bessie and 
even Aunt Ernestine laughed when 
they looked at her. As for Uncle 
Jack, he simply shouted as he called 
her to come to him, “ his utter wreck.” 
But Isabel was beginning to under- 
stand Uncle Jack now, and laughed 
like the rest of them as she laid her 
head against his arm. 

“Tired, my darling?” he asked, 
lifting her to his knee. 

“No, thanks, Uncle Jack. 


not tired at all,” she 


No, 
indeed ; said, 
eagerly, “only my legs seem a little 
out of breath.” 
Christmas eve was almost over, 
Christmas morning fast approaching, 
and the house had become strangely 
silent and still after the music and 
laughter of the happy, childish voices, 
Aunt 


down the 


when Ernestine came _ softly 





stairs and motioned to 
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Uncle Jack to join 
her. Drawing his 
arm within her own 
she led him, without 
into the 
little room where 


Isabel lay in peace- 


speaking, 


ful and profoundest 


slumber, her curls 
floating lightly over 
her pillow, her lips 
parted and smiling 
as she slept. 

** Poor little soul 


like 


mother!” murmured 


how her 


Uncle Jack, tenderly. 
Lifting his eyes he 





caught a glimpse of 
the child’s stocking 
hanging upon the rod that supported the little mantel curtains. 

Santa Claus had been at work, for it was well filled, and with its strange 
lumps and knobs caused by the awkward-shaped parcels within, was such an 
odd-looking stocking that Uncle Jack involuntarily smiled. 

“Read it, Jack,” said Aunt Ernestine, tremulously, pointing to a curious 
little card Isabel had carefully pinned upon the outside of the stocking. 

With eyes brimful of tears Uncle Jack read the straggling characters. 

“Please Santa Claus if you can’t any way make Uncle Jack to be my father 
send him a little daughter of his own, because he says he is going to miss me 
and I think it’s true.” 

“ Dearest,” said Aunt Ernestine, laying her head upon his shoulder to hide 
her flowing tears ; “no one can ever be to me what my little baby was—my 
but her 
sweetness while I had her has made my heart tender to every little child. I 
Shall we keep her, Jack, 


little blue-eyed angel—whom God gave and whom God has taken 
love little Isabel with all my heart, and she is lonely. 
and make her our little daughter in love and deed ?” 

“With God’s help, darling, we shall,” replied Uncle Jack earnestly, and 
stooping down he kissed the sleeping child, unconscious as she moved slightly 
and smiled sweetly in her dreaming, that the Christmas bells at that moment so 
wildly pealing the dawn of a new and holy day, were ringing into her little life 
a new and blessed meaning of their old message of 


* Peace on earth, goodwill to me 


Miss BURWASH. 


SOLUNA. 


Helios, whom saffron clouds did rich enfold, 
Soft on a western hill I saw alight ; 

Out of his crimson locks went bars of gold, 

rht 


= 


Before his feet went clouds of amber li 
Earth glowed in mellow richness caught from him 


Heaven itself was tlecked unto the utmost brim. 


Dian I saw athwart Night’s deep sad face, 
Like a white swan on her far journey go ; 
She poured her pearly light as she did pass, 
O’er mount and vale and winding stream below 
Majestic on she went till in the bright 


Pavilion of the morn she stayed her lofty flight. 


Thus sun and moon I saw; he of the day 
Sole king, she mistress of the silent night 

He emblem of man’s spirit in array 
Of crescive strength—she of woman’s, bright 

And tranquil pure. In fixed relation they 
Fulfil the purpose of the Infinite ; 

And so may we in love and unity, 


Within our proper spheres work out our destiny HESTIA 





Chappie— Why ah you studying Fwench ? 


Cholly— Because it’s the wage in owah set—so English, you know 
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Chere was a woman of To 
ronto But when she saw a mouse ora rat, 

= cm Gee 
And this is the chair she Before anyone could say “Get 


got onto. na te out, scat! : 





She'd jump on a chair or table, 
She was a rey’ lar Woman’s Righter 


Screaming as loud as she was able. 
And was consider’d quite a fighter, 


Help ! Help ! 
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=m 4 was eleven o'clock in the morning at Red 
+ 


Rock Cutting. In a rough board shanty the 
engineer in charge sat in his shirt sleeves, 
propping his head in his hands and drearily 
making out percentages at hard pan, muskeg 
and earth. Down the line, in a broil- 
ing sun, a gang of men were working 
Daniel Mac- 


Brian, the hardest contrac 


with energy. 


tor on the north shore, had 
just come up on a hand-car. 
The hot sun had added a 
spice more warmth even to 
his hot oaths. The clink 
shovels rang ceaselessly and 
wearily to the man in the 
The 
line stretched away to the 


rough board shanty. 


east; muskeg, rock, a few 
low green shrubs and the 
sky 


to see; out of sight, around 


that was all there was 


the bend of the line, the 
men were working with pick 
and shovel ; a rough tote 
road led to the shanty, but 
nothing ever traveled on 
it, except now and then a load of supplies with straining horses and swear- 
ing driver. But no supplies would be needed in camp for a week; the 
paymaster had been there the week before. There was nothing to see but 
muskeg, rock, a few green leaves fainting in the sun, and the sky ; nothing to 
hear but the clink of the picks, the rattle of the shovels, the shrill, sharp song of 
the grasshoppers and Daniel MacBrian’s voice when he swore louder than usual. 

The engineer in charge let his pencil drop on the floor. It missed a crack 
He stooped to pick it up, 
His 


Some one was coming down 


and rolled comfortably against a leg of the table. 
wishing that some one was there to bet on the breaking of the point. 
hand fell to his side empty ; he started to his feet. 
He sat down again and fixed his eyes on the door. 
Who could be coming there with a horse 


the tote road. It must be 
a horse and buggy from the sound. 
Whoever it was had driven thirty miles. 


and buggy ? The horse’s head came 


in sight past the door-post and stopped. He heard some one getting out, and 
in a moment the driver stood in the doorway of the shanty. He was tall, round- 
shouldered and slouching. His mouth was stained with tobacco, and his jaws 
worked silently. 


“Who air you?” he said, after a moment’s glance. 


“ 


Air you the engineer 
in charge?” 
“Tam; what do you want?” 
There’s a lady here wants to see you.” 
A lady?” 


“ Nothing. 

“The deuce you say ! 

“ She’s in the buggy.” 

Having said this the man disappeared and the engineer in charge could 
hear him helping some one from the carriage. He looked at his coat, which 
hung on a peg across the room, made a step towards it, then turned and rushed 
to the door. The lady was standing on the step. 
‘** Pray, come in madame. Won’t you sit down?” 

He handed her the chair awkwardly and stood staring 
it. She was a little lady and middle-aged. She sat 


were the most natural thing in the world to be there. 


he couldn't help 
lown as quietly as if it 


“ Are you the engineer in charge ?” 

“Yes, madame. What can I do for you?” 

She hesitated and looked round the room. 

“Will you not sit down? [am afraid I will have to detain 
moments.” 


you for a few 
“Certainly ;” he looked at the table, then at a low bunk across the room 
and decided on the bunk. 

“T have a letter from the president of the railway,” she said, opening a 
handbag and taking out an envelope. 
While he 


reading it the lady fixed her eyes on his face with wistful eagerness. 


The engineer in charge rose and took it from her hand. was 


“T shall be happy to do anything in my power for you, madame— I would 
do that in any case.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind,” she said, pressing her hands together 
nervously. 

She seemed to be thinking what to ask first, looking at her handbag, het 
mouth set sorrowfully. Then a wonderful decision came into her face and look 
ing up she said in a clear voice : 

“Can you tell me if my son, Laurence Weston, is working on this section ?” 
The books 


The engineer ran his finger down 


“1 do not think so, but to make sure I will look at the books.” 
were on a shelf in one corner of the room. 
the list once rapidly, and then again, turned a few pages and went over them. 

““No, madame,” he said, closing the book, “your son has not been em 
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of picks and the rattle of 
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ployed on this section, at least,” he hesitated and then added in a lower tone, 
“not under that name.”’ 

“ You are right,” she answered, bend- 
ing her head, “ he may have changed his name, I think likely he has. I have 
Of course they advised me to stay there and 
To be 


A slight flush came into her cheeks. 


made inquiries in Port Arthur. 
write to the different sections. That was one reason why I did not. 
satisfied I must see the men myself and it is very hard to wait doing nothing 
while inquiries are being made.” 

Her eyes sought the engineer’s face pathetically and her voice trembled. 

“Tt is very hard,” he answered. 

““ My son left home a year ago. He is young and before leaving England 
had been foolish and was, I think, ashamed and perhaps afraid to come home. 
He is very young, only a boy. His twentieth birthday will be next month. 
Have you anyone working here as young as that ?” 

“Yes, I should think so, a few.” 

“ He is very handsome,” she said proudly. “ You would not easily forget 
him if you had seen him once.” 

She handed him a photograph which she had 
taken out of her bag. 

“T am sorry that I have not a better one. 
That was taken when he was only twelve, but it will 
show you how handsome he was. Do you recog- 
nize any likeness to anyone working on this sec- 
tion?” 

The frank, boyish face looked out eagerly 
from the photograph at the engineer. 
murmured. “No, I 
I am afraid there 


“ Very fine-looking,” he 
can think of no one at present. 
is no one, but of course he must have changed since 
then.” 


“Not very much,” she answered, holding out 





her hand for the card. ‘He has always been just 
the same boy.” 

She put it away carefully. 

“ Now, can you tell me, have there been any accidents in which my son 
might have been I want to know the worst at once.” 

The engineer moved uneasily in his low seat. 

“ Of course, Mrs. Weston, in this new and unsettled part of the country it 
is very hard to keep track of men. Some seem to have been lost and yet per- 
haps they have only gone to some other part of the country. One really cannot 


tell.” 

“But have there been no accidents where one or more lives have been 
lost ?” 

“ There was one last fall,” said the engineer looking down and clenching 
and unclenching his hands. “ There have been a few accidents on the line but as 
far as I can remember all the men were known and their relatives communi- 
cated with.” 

“ The one last fall that you spoke of, what was it ? 

“A ship was lost and some men on board who were coming to work on 


this section.” 
“ How many men?” 
There were a 


“It is not known. No list had been taken of their names. 


good many.” 

“Do you mean to say,” she said with parted lips, “that you do not know 
how many were lost nor who they were ?” 

“Yes, there were a good many.” 

“Oh my boy !” 

The engineer in charge turned his head away. The driver had tied the 
brown horse to a post at the door and gone away down the track to see the men 
at work. A bundle of hay had been thrown on the ground in front of the horse. 

“Would you kindly show me where the men are working. — | 
them to satisfy myself, although I am afraid She had risen and 
standing with a quiet face, holding the bag pressed to her side. 

‘I think there is a better way than that,” said the engineer in charge 
“Mr. MacBrian, the contractor, is here this morning and he knows 


must see 


Was 


quietly. 
the men on the section very well, much better than I do. Would you not see him? 
It would be very hard for you to see all the men. 


She sat down again immediately.‘ If you would be so kind.” 


He took his coat from the peg and went out holding it in his hand. The 
lady stood in the doorway looking wistfully down the track till he was out of 
Chen she opened the bag and taking out the picture gazed at it. She 


sight. 
kissed it passionately and then pressed it to her bosom. 
moaned aloud, then knelt down on the rough board floor and prayed with closed 


Pacing to and fro she 
a 


eyes and moving lips. 
The horse outside stamped restlessly and pulled at the hay, shaking his 


Che vivid white sunshine poured in at the door 
When Mr. MacBrian and the engineer 


head till the harness rattled. 
and lay in a broad band on the floor. 
in charge came back she was sitting by the table. 


Mr. MacBrian, Mrs. Weston. I have told him what it is you 


“This is 


wish to know. 
“We 


but if you 


to meet you, ma’am,” said Mr. MacBrian, boisterously. 


“ Happy 
have a deal of men here, and changing every week some of them ; 


will give me a description of your boy, I’ll do my best for you. How old is he?” 
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“ He will be twenty next month.” 


We haven’t got many that young. Well growed for his 


“Very young. 
age?” 

“He was about five feet ten inches when he left home. 

“Fair or dark?” 

“Fair, with blue eyes.” 

““ Mustache ?—likely—we don’t do much shaving here.” 

“He would not have any ; he had not when he left home—I really do not 
know,” she added, looking appealingly at the engineer, who had left his place 
on the bunk to the contractor and was standing near her resting one hand on 
the table. 

“Tt would not be sufficient to change his appearance much in any case,” he 
said. “Perhaps, now, Mr. MacBrian, yon can tell Mrs. Weston if her son is 
likely to be here.” 

“Well,” he said, “I can give a fair guess. 
looking, eh? Quite the gentleman, I suppose?” 

The lady shrunk back a little in her chair, then said quietly : 

“I do not think he resembles me,” and gave the picture which she held in 
her hand to the contractor. The engineer in charge pulled his beard wrathfully. 

“That is a picture of my son taken when he was twelve.” 

“Oh, it ain’t no use looking. There ain’t any one like that here.” 

He took the card from her hand roughly, and looked at it. 

“IT couldn’t tell from this, anyway. There ain’t anyone like that working 


” 


Is he like his mother, good- 


on my section.” 

The engineer in charge took the picture from him and gave it back to the 
lady, who put it away. 

“Thank you, Mr. MacBrian,” she said. “I am very sorry to have given 
you so much trouble.” 

She turned to the engineer. 
dent—the ship that was iost last autumn?” 

Mr. MacBrian looked at the engineer and changed his position uneasily. 

“Mr. MacBrian can tell you more about that, Mrs. Weston, than anyone 
else. Mrs. Weston is speaking of the wreck of the Mary Ann Hulbert,” he 
added, turning to the contractor. 

“Your boy couldn’t have been on her,” he said, hastily, moistening his lips 
‘What did you put that into her head for?” he said savagely, turning on the 
engineer. 

“T asked if there had been any accident lately. 
not have been on that boat? Why could he not?” 

“ Oh, he couldn’t—a boy like that ; I would remember him. 
that! What made your boy leave home? Did he run away? 
change his name ?”’ 

“Yes, he ran away. 

“ That has nothing to do with the question, MacBrian. 
tell Mrs. Weston about the Mary Ann Hulbert.” 

MacBrian sprang to his feet and paced the floor restlessly. 
I don’t see what you are making such a fuss about. 


“Can you tell me any more about this acci- 


Are you sure my boy could 


I don’t mean 
Would he 


He may have changed his name.” 
If you wait I will 


“Tell her if 


you want to. I'll tell her 


myself.” 

Mrs. Weston looked at the two men. The engineer in charge had drawn 
himself up and was looking with angry contempt at the contractor, who avoided 
his glance. 

“TI had taken a contract for this section,” he began, hurriedly, “and had to 
have it done by August. I had to have it done or be ruined,” he exclaimed 
excitedly, “‘so I got a few men together at Port Arthur 

“ The wharf was crowded with them,” interrupted the engineer. 

“°Twasn’t a big wharf. They all wanted work ; they wanted to go—would 
do anything to get to go 

“Do you think my Larry was on the wharf with these men ?” 

I went myself. There was 
It got kind of 


“No, ma’am, I don’t. They were crazy to go. 
a steamer towing the Mary Ann Hulbert and I went on her. 
rough, blew hard, and the boat, the Mary Ann, was lost.” 
“Lost! How could that be? Was the steamer lost too? 
be lost without the other?” she asked, turning to the engineer. 
“ One was a rotten tub, the other was a stanch vessel.” 
“Did you know that? 
* How was I to know it was going to blow? 


How could one 


How could you do it?” 
The captain, he thought it 
was all right.” 

‘““ How many men were there ? 

“How was I to know their names ? 

I don’t know,” he said, wiping the sweat from his brow, and always as he 
talked, looking anywhere but at the engineer or the lady. 

“Did you see my boy there? Hewas so handsome, you must have noticed 
You must have seen him if he had been on the wharf.’ 
He might have been ; I don’t know.” 
Did you see anyone 


Don’t you know even their names ?” 
Oh, fifty or one hundred, maybe more 


so tall and strong. 
“TI don’t know. How can I tell? 
“His hair was golden and waved so _ beautifully. 
there like that?” 

“T don’t know, woman ; I don’t know. My God, how can I tell !” 

She sprang to her feet and cried, pointing at him: “ You took these men 
out there—fifty of them, one hundred of them, you don’t know—in a sinking 
ship and drowned them! Do you think my boy was there?” she cried, turning 
to the engineer. “My boy! I must know. Am I to wait for years, and then 
if he doesn’t come back, say he was drowned in the Mary Ann Hulbert? Do 
you ¢hink he was there?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered, speaking low. 


him 


“T am afraid——” 


2 I 


“My God!” she cried in a thrilling voice, “is he drowned in that great 
cold sea? Is it the same lake that I sailed over to get to Port Arthur? Is it 
Lake Superior?” 

“Where was the ship lost? 
MacBrian. 

“Yes, ma’am, Lake Superior, somewhere near Isle Royal.” 

“What kind of a night was it? How was it you didn’t see,the ship go 
down ?” 

“ How could we see? It was as dark as hell and a snow storm.” 

My boy was drowned in a snow storm! Oh, how cold he 


Do you know that?” she said fiercely to 


** A snow storm ! 
would be !” she screamed aloud. 

MacBrian stood before her with a white, frightened face and hanging head. 
The engineer slipped forward and took her hand. 

She looked at him for a moment vaguely and then sat down. 

“You must excuse me, I have been traveling a long time and I am very 
tired. It is a great shock. I thought surely I would find him here.” 

She covered her face with her hands for a moment, then looked up. 

“IT suppose I can only go back now. If I could only be sure. There is 
she said, looking at the engineer. 
“Madame, if I could do any- 


nothing that I can do?” 
“God only knows,” he answered softly. 


thing— 
“IT am sure you would, you have been very kind. Would you tell the 
driver that I am ready.” She ignored MacBrian’s presence in the room and he 


stood abashed. A step sounded outside. A man dressed in working clothes 
stained with earth stood on the steps. 


“Mr. MacBrian, the foreman wants to know if we are to stop for dinner 


now ?” 
“ Laurence?” The lady sprang to the doorway and threw her arms round 


his neck. ‘ My boy, oh my God.” 


== >= 
He staggered and would have fallen, but she held him ‘tightly in her arms. 
“ Mother, mother,” he cried and kissed her, weeping. 
“Come, my son, we will go home,” she said, holding him by the hand 
‘ The driver is ready, is he not? You must pardon me, Ido not know your 
Introduce me to this gentleman, Laurence.” 
Are they all well at home ?’ 


name. 
“ Mr. Everett, mother. 
“ All well and longing to see you, darling.” 
“ Will you not stay and rest, Mrs. Weston ? 
you but you must eat something.” 
“No thank you, we must hurry back ; I do not feel the need of anything, 
but my son will be hungry,” she added, suddenly ; “he has been working hard, 


We have not much to offer 


I must not forget. I cannot stay here. Perhaps you would give us some food 
to take with us.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Weston, but I think you should stay.” 

“Oh no, I could not stay here.” She indicated by a quick gesture the 
other person in the room, never looking at him, nor seeming to know he was 
there but for that quick gesture. 

They got into the carriage. The engineer in charge who had gone to the 
lodging house came back with a parcel. 

“1 am sorry it is not better, it is the best we have.” 

“You are very kind, I am sure it will be good,” said the lady. She held 
out her hand and smiled. 

“Mr. Everett, if you ever come to England, come to us, but if I never see 
you again I will never forget you. You are young ; I who am old want to tell 
you how true God is. For this, my son,” she went on, her voice trembling, 
“was lost. I cannot say it,” she said, weeping and pressing his hand with her 
trembling ones. 

“ Mother.” 


“T know, Laurence, I am very foolish. Pray forgive me.” 
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Mr. MacBrian came out of the house with a piece of paper in his hand. 


“ Here, Smith, or Weston, whatever your name is, you can present this in 


Port Arthur for your wages.” 
The lady’s eyes flashed. 
‘“‘ Laurence, do not take it. I forbid you to take that man’s money.” 


Laurence looked at her and smiled. “I earned it, mother,” he whispered. 


“ He has your son’s work, Mrs. Weston ; you wouldn’t give him the money 


too, surely ?” said the engineer. 
“T have no right to say no. Do what you think best, my darling.” 


“Thank you, Mr. MacBrian,” said Laurence, putting the paper in his 


pocket. 


“Won't you be friends, ma’am?” said the contractor, clumsily. “ After all 


I didn’t drown your boy.” 


“| have nothing to forgive you, it seems,” she said, scornfully ; “but there 
were fifty or one hundred men on that ship. 1 wonder you dare sail on the lake 


again.” 
They left them standing at the door of the rough board shanty. The gang 


of men who had come from work stood by the lodging house, looking at the 


woman and the buggy. 

The driver jerked his thumb over his shoulder. “ Daniel MacBrian is the 
biggest rascal on the whole North Shore. He ain’t a lucky man to work with. 
The Almighty thought He had him safe in the Mary Ann Hulbert last fall. 
He ain’t going to make the same mistake a second time.” 

“ Have you forgiven me, mother ?” 

She caught his hand and pressed it to her side. ‘ What a man you have 
grown, my darling.” 

The rattle of the wheels on the tote road died away. There was nothing 
to be seen but sky, muskeg, rock, the track and a few green leaves fainting in 
the sun. MARJORIE MACMURCHY. 


SUMMER. 


Sweet slumb’rous haze spreads o’er the earth 
In tranquil, glorious sheen, 

And nature’s gentler beauty shows 
From early morn to shady e’en. 


Dull, drowsy sounds of humming life 
Fill all the languid, lazy air, 

Afar a murmuring, babbling stream 
Makes music wondrous soft and fair. 


The lowing kine with drooping heads 
Browse slow beneath the shady trees, 
The busy ant his toil forgets 
And everywhere is listless ease. 
A restful calm steals o’er the soul, 
Nor care, nor clinging sorrow stay, 
And man, with pleasing indolence, 
Lets thought and sense both fade away. D. R. MCLEAN. 





THR GLANIFRFKR GHOST. 


[Peers ee ane : 
FAVORITE resort for anglers is the hull of the 


stranded schooner Gleniffer, which lies on the 
north shore of Lake Ontario just off Mimico, 
near to the city of Toronto. They sit, boys 
and men and sometimes girls, on the bulwarks 
of the old ship, dangling their legs and their 
lines. Any fine day almost will find some 
Izak Waltonist there. 

One afternoon two boys, Will and Harry 
Beverley, and an old boatman, Zeque Quizz, 
were there. The lads began asking Zeque, 
who was a good-natured old salt, how the 
Gleniffer had happened to come ashore, and 
Zeque told them this : 

In the fall of 1889 the schooner Glen- 
iffer loaded coal at Oswego for Toronto. 





The hatches were well battened, and every- 
thing pregnosticated a swift and uneventful sail across Ontario. 

A fresh breeze was blowing from the nor’-nor-east and the Gleniffer 
spanked along at a rattling rate. 

“If that wind will only hold we'll make Toronto sooner than we ever did 
before,” the captain intimated to the man at the wheel; “but I am afraid it 
won't,” he put in as an afterthought. 

“What says the barometer, sir?” inquired the sailor. 

“It’s tendency is downward, and the wind is getting rawer,” the skipper 
said, and even as he spoke it freshened much and shifted to the east. It 
veered still further and began to blow a gale from the east sou’-east. 

“That’s a bad sign!” the skipper growled, as he ordered sail to be 
reduced. “The wind has turned against the sun; we'll have a wicked tussle 
I’m afraid.” 

He was right. Along came a blinding blast of sleet and hail, bringing a 
following sea which climbed aboard the schooner and washed the deck from 


binnacle to bow. The masts threatened to go by the board, so every inch of 
canvas on the poles was stowed except a steadier. The wind had grown into a 
raging hurricane, with rain and sleet so thick that the schooner’s bowsprit point 
could scarcely be perceived. The sizz and gurgle of the water were continual, 
and further following seas came crashing over stern and side. Often the vessel 
made as much leeway as headway in the gale. She would not answer to her 
helm. 

Nothing could be done but drive before the storm, which the ship did all 
day. Night fell and found no abating of the elements. The captain knew 
they must be somewhere near Toronto Island, and all on board kept their ears 
alert to catch the foghorn sounding. ‘They could not hear it. There was noth- 
ing but the hissing of the sleety foam. 

The dim lantern candle on the mast just served to make the darkness 
deeper. All hands were clinging for their lives to ratlines or whatever hap- 
pened to their grasp. The captain peered through the black to count his men. 

“ One— two— three— four— 
five—what !” 

He rubbed his eyes to count 
again, but still he made the num- 
ber five. He knew he had shipped 
four men all told. He resolved to 
call the roll. He did. Theentire 
crew of four answered to their 
names, and then the captain cried: 

“Is there another man on 
board ?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” came ringing : 
from the mate. _* test re goat 

“Fetch him forward!” the & _ 
skipper ordered. 

“ It can’t be done, sir,” said the mate. 

“ Why ?” the master thundered. 

“?Cause he’s not of flesh and blood,’ the mate vouchsafed. 





“Nonsense! Rot!” exclaimed the captain vigorously. “I'll see myself, 
A-hoy, there! Come up forrard, man !” he roared. 

But the figure did not move, it only swung with its hand upon a guy and 
turned its face toward the skipper. The visage was a ghastly-white one, 
framed in dank black hair. The captain and the mate stepped aft to investi- 
gate the mystery, and the rest of the crew stayed by the man at the wheel. 

“ Avast, there! Can’t you come forrard?” spoke up the skipper, putting 
forth his hand to grasp the figure’s arm, but the phantom merely grinned, the 
ship gave a lurch, and when the captain looked again the alleged man had 
gone from the guy and was walking to the cabin door. The captain got angry 
and made a bound to grab the stranger, but the latter reached the entrance to 
the cabin, opened it and disappeared inside. The captain followed, with the 
mate close on his heels. There sat the mystery at the table’s end. ‘The captain 
reached for the intruder’s neck. 

“Here, you!” the skipper said with energy; “I want no fooling round 
this ship—What !” 

The phantom man had fled, and the captain tumbled up against the table’s 
side to grasp the back of an empty chair. Search did not reveal the mystifying 
man, so skipper and mate returned in a dudgeon to the deck. 

“Did you notice him come out ?” the captain asked the men. 

“ We did, sir,” they replied with one accord. 

“Where 1s he?” howled the mate ; “ we’ll chop him up !” 

“Gone overboard at the stern,” the helmsman said. 

“We're well rid of him,” the skipper muttered, as he strode aft, and all the 
saijors heartily agreed. 

The gale had grown so furious that it threatened to blow the laboring 
schooner out of the water, or swamp her with high following seas. At length 
there came over the starboard bow a sound like the rush of sand-beach surf. 
The captain listened attentively while the chief mate hove the lead. 

“ Five fathoms, sir,” the mate vouchsafed, as he hauled in the wet line and 
was nearly washed overboard by a heavy sea. 

“T reckon we’re off Toronto Island,” said 
the captain ; “ but not a whisper of foghorn do I 
hear.” 

All ears were strained, and by and by they 
caught a doleful tolling from away ahead. It 
came nearer—nearer—nearer—as the vessel 
scudded on, until the ringing was distinct. 


.” 


“Port your helm!” the captain shouted ; 


“or we'll run the waterworks intake bell-buoy 
from its moorings. The Island foghorn is not 
blowing. Confound that sleepy man on shore !” 

Slowly the schooner luffed to larboard, and 
then passed about a rod to southward of the 


sonorous-sounding bell. This proved the bear- 





ings perfectly, and presently the commander 
ordered the rudder put to starboard to bring the 


ship about and wear round Island Point. Could they but get beneath the 
Island’s lee they would be safe. 


The schooner did not obey her helm and the captain roared the command 


again. 
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‘Something has fouled her rudder, sir,” shouted the wheelsman. 

Phe captain made his way astern, clinging to different parts of the ship as 
he went along, and peered over the hinder rail. The rudder was straight out in 
That was all that seemed _ holding 


The almost undauntable 


a line and astride it the phantom man sat. 
it but it was as stiff as though braced there with steel. 
skipper began to feel creepy at last, but he picked up a handspike and made a 
lunge at the helm-riding man. 

Phe captain was a practical being and not at all liable to be carried away 
by uncustomary circumstances from his wonted presence of mind, but he had 
to confess astonishment when the end of the marlinspike passed through the 

face of the haunter of the helm and came out 
behind his head. Then the figure grinned that 
horrid grin, and in a dismal chant began to sing 
this doggerel : 
\ mutinous sailor was I ; 
Tee hee! 
For which I was clubbed on the head, 
You see! 


yo ho! 


Yo ho, To Mimico ! 
Where all the crazy people go 
The captain thought this ludicrous, so : 
2 


blurted. 


Hamilton with song!” he 


* Get off the rudder !” 


your 


But for answer the ghost resumed _ his 


song : 


\ mutinous sailor was 1; 


Tee hee! 

For which I was clubbed on the head, 
You see ! 

Yo ho, yoho! To Mimico! 

Where all the crazy people go! 

There was no use trying to expostulate, for the roaring thunder of not-far- 
distant breakers could be distinctly heard topping the turbulent tone of the 
tossing tide. On sped the vessel to her certain wreck and as the sound of the 
crushing swash of the wild breakers increased, the weird song of the phantom 
The and 
re-echoed by a million water devils flitting round the dismantled masts. His 


At it they went 


sailor rose higher. weird refrain seemed to be taken up, echoed 


spectreship astride the rudder led off every time with a vim. 


through the rushing rain. Impish hilarity made such a din that captain and 


sailors were badgered with fear that they would have to join in the chorus 


through sheer magnetic spontaneity. How that da capo did whirl ! 
Yoho, yoho! To Mimico! 
Where all the crazy pe ple go! 
The climax came in yells and wind-shrieks. The Gleniffer struck into the 


rough rocks with a jar, then rebounded. The fiends were wild in demoniac 


delirim. They bore the schooner high up on the waves among the heavy 


boulders beneath the big clay bank and dropped her. The crescendo pitch was 
mighty 

Huddling on the deck in the cabin’s lee the crew waited for the dawn or 
from the shore. The ship’s yawl had been washed from its 


succor soonel 


davits before the phantom sailor sat on the helm to wreck the craft. Dwellers 
on the bank had seen the vessel drifting to the shore, and already they were 
there with ropes and buoys to assist the almost perished mariners to land. A 
line was made fast to the schooner in time and an extempore cradle was rigged 
wherein the sailors were taken off. The female cook went first, then the four 
men, one by one, and the captain remained to be last. Before he lashed him- 
There, stretched 
The blankets 


were ‘vet with the soakage from the usurping spirit’s clothes, but he was sleeping, 


self to the life-saving year he took a look in the cabin below. 
out in the captain’s bunk, was the shadowy singer of song. 
as though to rest from his recent row. The exasperated skipper longed to 
punch his nose as a parting token, but the shouts from the shore brought him 
back to the rope and he left the ship to the phantom man. His heartstrings 
twanyed in a bit of discord when he looked at the boat which had borne him so 
long and had earned him his bread. He gaze from the beach with his hands 


locked behind and his under lip pursed. You boys know the rest. 


Will and Harry had listened, and when Zeque Quizz wound up his tackle to 
go they did the same and went from the old hull with him. Of course they 
were not afraid. 

Iwo nights after this the boys had to pass by the beach quite close to the 


hull 


A how! floated off from the deck and the two boys gazed hard at each 


Gleniffer 
wreck. 


other. 


It was storming somewhat and the waves were lashing the 


They thought on Zeque Quizz’s yarn. They watched the black bulk 
lake. 
walls of the Gleniffer’s cabin, and there was a howl again. 
* Let us yo, Will,” Harry whispered. 
“No!” said Will firmly. 
Someone’s vot left on the wreck. 


We'll see to it, Hank ; 


Harry admired his elder brother always ; 


lying out in the A dim light gleamed from interstices and holes in the 


“There never were ghosts; we believe in no 


Maybe they went out fishing and 


bogey Ss 


couldn't get back. let's go and find Zeque.”’ 


now he was proud of him. What 


a naive way he had of saying “we ! 


They reached Quizz’s shanty and knocked at the door. There was dark- 


a soul moved though they hammered The boys 


ness within, and not again. 


were nonplussed, 

said Will at last; “he told 
I'll tell you, we'll shove off Zeque’s boat and row. to the Gleniffer our 
} 


rougn 


* Zeque has gone to the city, me he’d go out 
to-day. 


selves. It’s not very 
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Harry quaked, but dared to brave danger with his big 
As they 


And they did. 
They got the boat through the surf and started to row. 


— loud. Harry 
: Se go back. 


brother Will. 
drew nearer the hulk the howls sounded 
caved fora second and begged that they 


“Harry, I didn’t think you so cowardly as that,’ 
expostulated Will, and Harry “ braced up” right away 
“If you prefer, though, I’ll row you ashore and go out myself,” added Will. 

But Harry would not hear of this. He would be in misery for his brother's 
safety if he let him go alone. Closer and closer they came to the wreck, and 
Harry imagined the howling thing in the shape of Zeque Quizz’s Gleniffer ghost. 
But he held his jaws tightly and said not a word. The Duke of Wellington 
said once that that man was a hero who feared but whose will was enough to 
carry him through with his duty ; he could depend on that man where he couldn't 
on one without fear. Such a hero was Harry. They were close to the wreck. 

“ A-hoy, there!” hailed Will. 

No answer caine back, but through the crannies of the cabin on the deck 
the boys could still see faint tints of light. 

“We'll have to go aboard,” vouchsafed brave Will. 

Harry was ready for anything now. They pulled round the hull till they 
came where a painter hung down. They made fast to this and clambered on 
deck. They groped their way to the cabin and peeped through the broken- 
down door. Both started back, and Harry, in a whisper which was scarcely 
heard, said : 

“I’m sure that’s the ghost !”’ 

“T tell you that ghosts are a myth!” Will peremptorily cried. ‘* We shall 


vo in and see.” 
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On the remains of an old bunk there lay a figure, 
its black, bedraggled hair clinging around a chalk- 
white face. A slight illumination filled the place, 
making the sight more ghastly. Will gallantly 
walked in and found that the light came from a 
lantern standing on the floor in a corner of the 
cabin. Plucky as he was, he well-nigh lost his 
courage when a great dark object loomed up from 
underneath the shattered bunk. It proved to bea 
big Newfoundland dog, and its antics plainly showed 
that it was glad to see the interlopers. 

“Down, down, old boy!” cried Will ; and 
Harry admired again his brother’s coolness. Will 
picked up the feebly burning lantern and going to 
the bunk held it aloft. Harry was close behind. 

“Nellie Lovatte!” they exclaimed together ; 
and at the sudden sound the girl moved and moaned. Then she opened her 
eyes and gazed in terror. Will spoke up briskly : 





“Nell, how in the world did you come here?” he asked. 

She sat up, looked at the two wondering boys and began to cry. The tale 
came gradually, but this is what it was : 

Nellie had often been told by her mother not to get into any of Zeque 
Quizz’s boats while she was playing alone on the shore. Nor did she. But 
this day she had some across a strange canoe and had rocked deliciously in it 
this way and that, until she had wriggled it off the beach and afloat. She had 
felt in ecstasy to bob about on the water so. Presently the wind had arisen 
and had tossed the canoe, then she had become afraid and had wondered 
what she should do, Carlo had been with her ; she had thought she would get 
him to tow her back to land; but between them they had upset the canoe, 
Nellie had floundered in the water ; Carlo had taken her dress in his teeth and 
had drawn her to the Gleniffer wreck, which was quite close. They had man- 
aged to get on to the deck. Nellie had cried and had shouted ; Carlo had 
howled. Night had come on and Nellie had become more frightened still. She 
had searched in the old cabin and had found the lantern and some matches in 
a hole in the wall. She had lighted the lantern and, wearied, she had lain down 
on the old boards to rest. That was all she knew. 

Will and Harry got Nellie into their boat and finally returned her safely 
home. Her parents had become distracted. Zeque Quizz had gone to the city 
to warn the police to search for the little girl. None suspected that a canoe 
had that afternoon been run on to the beach by two surveyors, nor that Nellie 
had floated away in it. Will and Harry brought happiness again. 

About the lantern? Zeque Quizz had left it on the Gleniffer ; at nights he 
often used it to attract the fish. 

Harry said he would never believe ghost stories another time 
unless they were true, he added as an afterthought! Will laughed to 
think how nearly he had come to being frightened himself when Carlo 
had sprung up. They were late getting home, but when all was explained 

a ede they were forgiven for their 
' a Pe . 
wv _ tardiness. 
* } When Nellie’s father called 
next day and detailed more 






















fully what the boys had done, 
, Mrs. Beverley could not pre- 
, vent her eyes from filling as 
| she pressed the lads to her 
if | bosom and said : 
i “My brave, brave boys !” 

Mr. Beverley brushed his 

handkerchief 
across his brow, 
coughed osten- 
tatiously, clap- 
ped Will and 
Harry on their 
backs and: 

“Yes!” was 
all he said. 


JOHN A. COPLAND. 


Jasper—Well, when you were lecturing on that subject did you find that 
your audiences followed you ? 


Lecturer—Oh, my, yes. Once some of them followed me almost a mile but 
1 escaped. 


ALAS, 


‘ How glorious all our dreams are ! 
How dull our lives each day ! 
What brilliant things we think of ! 
What silly things we say. 
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oits-He 
She 
He 





Jaspar—You are just back from Europe, eh? I suppose you are tull of 


news ? 


Jumpuppe—Oh, no, I’m not. 





He 
She 
He 
She 


NO OFFENCE 


Will you be mine? 
Give me time to think. 
Oh, do not keep me in suspense so long. 


PERFECTLY 


- ~ 


VACUOUS. 


I was seasick all the way over. 


“a HINT AT t A. M. 


What agitates you? 


1 always walk when I am agitated. 


Many things ; but—er— why do you ask ? 
Because I’d like to agitate you. 


MEANT. 
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ROMANGHR OF AN KLM STUMP. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE BACKWOODS. 


CHAPTER I. 


WANDERING through the somewhat 
monotonous forests of tall, straight 
trees that the backwoods furnish, there 
are few more pleasant incidents than to 
come across a beaver meadow. And 
what of a beaver meadow? Well, a 
beaver meadow is a very pretty feature 
in the generally unromantic landscape. 
It’s a pretty, though limited, streak of 
green wild grass through which a clear 
little stream meanders. The shapely 
wild plum trees with their bright ripe 
fruit, that dot the little plain, the sur- 
rounding borders of balm of Gilead 
thorn and other small trees increasing 
in height and size as they approach 
the elms, basswoods and maple, inter- 

spersed with a few cedar and pine that surround the pretty opening 

together form a scene very welcome to the eyes sick of the interminable 
trunks and overshadowing branches of the ordinary woods. Every one, or 
almost every one who has visited the backwoods, has seen or heard of a beaver 
meadow but every one does not know how the pretty oasis comes to be there. 

The building of dams by the early denizens of the wilds with the aid only of 

their teeth and their tails is a matter of juvenile natural history, but few know 

how pleasant and picturesque a woodland scene they form. The beaver dam, 

‘ong since washed away, once backed the water and flooded the adjacent land ; 

he inundated roots rotted and the forest trees fell, decayed and disappeared, 
eaving a fair level plain covered with long wild grass, through which the creek 
now unobstructed flows, surrounded with trees and foliage not found elsewhere in 
the bush. Wild plum trees, whose fruit falls ungathered, cluster in little orchards 
and look as if they had been planted, pruned and trimmed by a gardener’s hand 
and under these the wild deer love to lie; and the balm of Gilead, and black ash 
and small hickories adorn the borders until the full lofty grandeur of the mighty 
forest trees make up the leafy background of the picture. On the border of this 
landscape garden of nature’s own planning, on a balmy evening of a beautiful 
autumn day in October, 1839, a young man of some twenty-three years of age 
stood and watched the declining sun and the pretty scene before him. The 
many-pocketed white fustain shooting jacket, the shot belt and Joe Manton 
fowling piece would have proclaimed a recent importation from an older soil, if 
the brown curly hair, the light blue eyes, the well cut features and still ruddy 
though sun-burnt cheeks had not told his Saxon origin. Young Algernon, in 
what seemed a not unpleasing reverie, lingered on the margin of the meadow till 
the lengthening shadows of the thorn trees suggested that the daylight was 
waning, and then after a glance at sun and sky and plain, not in a mood senti- 
mental however, but to get his bearings and mark his homeward course, he strode 
lightly and rapidly into the surrounding woods. It was getting dark beneath 
the unbroken foliage of the forest trees and toa novice it would not have beena 
singular adventure to lose his way—not his path, for there was none—but Alger- 
non was not altogether a novice, and it is strange how soon, with a little prac- 
tice, an active young fellow will learn to tread fearlessly and safely the trackless 
woods, when if he should be asked the question what sign he was traveling by 
it would be hard for him to tell. There seemed to be an instinct, very strong in 
four-footed animals, that guided him. Algernon had himself experienced an 
instance of this in respect to cattle. Having laid out part of his last English 
remittance in the purchase of a fine yoke of young oxen, which he had driven 
from the distant township of Zora, by the road some fifty or sixty miles, these 
animals in a short time disappeared and were sought for in vain in the surround 

ing woods and at the then few scattered clearings among other cattle. An old 
settler suggested that they had made for the “location where they was raised.’ 

And so it turned out ; they had gone back to their former home, not by the road 

however over which they had been driven, but through the woods, c1 ssing 

several small rivers in the route. But had Algernon’s woodsmancraft been less 
than it was, a loadstone’s magic influence would have led _ his footsteps straight. 

In a small clearing on the banks of the Bayfield river a clearing, not made 
by the tails of beaver but by the hands of sturdy choppers as the countless large 
unsightly stumps proclaimed, was a neat log 
house, neater than that young settlement could 
in most cases boast of. Its corners were squared, 
its logs hewn, and its roof shingled, and in the 
doorway of that little house on that fair Indian 
summer eve stood watching and waiting a sweet 
and pretty woman, not a “fair ladye,” for she 
was dark and not fair, being of a quarter Indian 
blood, but a sweet, graceful and pretty woman 
or girl in appearance, nevertheless gentle and 
lissom as a young deer. Her slender form, 
unmarred by art, showed its fair proportions 


through her simple but not ungraceful garb, A 
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plain but neatly fashioned cotton dress belted round the waist and worn short, 
showed the small feet encased, not in moccasins, but in neatly fitting boots of 
English workmanship, and, must it be confessed, just the edges of fine blue cloth 
leggings ornamented with Indian bead work. This was long before the advent 
of Mrs. Walker or even Mrs. Bloomer, but Marie under her European skirts and 
over her London-made boots wore her blue leggings, and pretty they were if for 
no other reason than that she wore them. I have said she was dark and 
Indian-blooded, but not darker than some brunettes of pure blood. Her featurés 
were thoroughly European, and no high cheek bones or flattened nose deformed 
them ; her eyes were dark and her hair black and luxuriant. She had thrown a 
bright scarlet scarf over her head, which fell over her shoulder and she sheltered 
her eyes from the setting sun and watched and waited for the one being who 
formed her world, her blue-eyed English husband—nor waited she long in vain 
Algernon saw her as he emerged from the woods and was at her side with 
quickened steps, a brief embrace which she met with a cry of gladness that was 
inexpressibly winning, and they passed into their log home, the fairy bower of 
love and trust and happiness. 

That little log house was by no means void of comfort and displayed even 
some luxuries. The floor was covered with Indian matting and deer skin and 
wolf skin rugs, the chairs were bark-seated and the table plain and rudely 
made of native cherry, but there were also a handsome writing desk and rose- 
wood workbox. The high-priced rifle and fowling piece and sporting appliances, 
fishing tackle, etc., were all evidently imported ; a few shelves, roughly put up, 
bore some handsome and valuable books; and above all, that little sitting- 
room boasted a pretty cabinet piano—the only one in the settlement, no, it was 
not the only one in the settlement, for there were two or three others whose tones 
astonished the natives of the neighborhood even in that day, but they came 
with their owners, Old Country ladies, who brought their musical instruments 
with them, whilst it was otherwise with Marie. 

Algernon Harvey was a young Englishman of good family, whose friends 
had for reasons best known to him and them induced him to settle in Canada, 
a region which, according to the Canada Company’s prospectus, offered many 
attractions. He evidently had resources and bought a tract of land of several 
hundred acres on the banks of the Bayfield river, on which was a mill site, with 
no great water power it is true, but he built there a small saw mill, cleared a few 
acres and put up the log house above described. During the summer preced- 
ing the date of this tale, a few speculative individuals had formed a company 
with a view of growing rich from the capture of herring, trout and white fish at a 
cluster of islands lying in Lake Huron between the mouth of the Saugeen river 
and the Manitoulin Islands. And it was not for want of the fish that these 
gentlemen did not “make rich,” for the herring shoals were boundless and the 


larger fish countless. But to return to our tale—Algernon from love of adven 
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ture joined the fishing crew, 
but finding little fun in the 
wholesale slaughter and 
caring little for the antici- 
pated profits, got on board 
a schooner and found his 
way to Manitoulin and 
Penetanguishene, where he 
very cordially received by the 
officers of the small garrison of British 
troops stationed there, and he had in 
fact quite a high time yenerally, and 
here he met Marie. There is no great 
mystery about Marie either; neverthe- 
less she is no ordinary Indian girl or 
untaught maiden. Her mother was the daughter of an Indian trader, or rathei 
Indian agent, in the employ of the now defunct Hudson Bay Company, and his 
squaw wife-—such marriages being then by no means uncommon.  Marie’s father 
vas a half-breed Wesleyan missionary and interpreter. She had been well 
taught, partly by her own mother, who had been well educated, and partly with 


the daughters of Captain Harris, at Penetanguishene, at whose home Alger 


non met her. She filled in the captain’s household rather an anomalous posi 
tion. She was companion to his daughters, assisting them in their household 
duties, for it was not casy to get servant girls, domestics, helps or whatever may 
have been the proper term at Penetanguishene in the year 1838. She may 


have done something more than her share of such work, but she shared with 
them in such advantages as the teaching of the younger sisters by the older ones 
atforded, of the music lessons, which the mother was well able to give, and 
she gave somewhat of an incentive to the progress of the other girls, for she 
learned from a love of learning while they did their lessons from a sense of duty. 
She was a great favorite with all the family, from the parents to the youngest 
child and was treated as on a perfect equality with them. It must be stated 
that for services performed she received no wages or salary but did not decline 
presents, which were liberally bestowed. When do Indians, male or female, 
ever decline presents? It seems to come natural to them to receive them, and 
hence the many articles of wardrobe, toilet, etc., and the pretty piano that 
adorned Marie's home, for Captain Harris’s family, who were returning to Eng- 
land, presented her, on her marriage, with that instrument on which she was a 
not indifferent performer. 

Harvey had no friends to consult, no settlements to make nor guardians to 
propitiate, he was free to do as he lixed and he liked to marry this pretty, piqu- 
int, unsophisticated Indian girl, who was companion, governess, maid in wait 
ng in general, servant of everybody, but friend of everybody in Captain Harris’s 
family, of which she was the brightness and sunshine, and he did marry her and 
brought her to his home on the bank of the Bayfield river where they were 


both as happy as it seemed possible for mortals to be. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was autumn when I met them. The following spring Algernon got his 
mill into operation, and to enable him to operate it hired an English emigrant 
vho had lately arrived in the settlement and had applied to him for work. The 


lan was a sturdy, thick-set, bullet-headed fellow of somewhat sinister aspect. 


\lgernon did not like his appearance, there was something about him which 
recalled scenes and circumstances of the past but which Algernon could not de 
tine ; a feeling of distrust and dislike involuntarily possessed him, which he tried in 


vain to shake off. The man was anxious to be employed 
that was natural enough, and needing his service Harvey 
employed Dick, who entered on his work. Dick proved 


a morose, sour-tempered fellow, but worked well and 


fond of drink, and on his return from the village, now 
county town, he would show that he had been indulg- 
ing; otherwise he behaved passably well. Yet it was 
difficult to like him, and neither Algernon nor Marie did 
like him; they were conscious of it without being well 
able to say why, and Algernon had made up his mind 
to part with him when he should have an opportunity.) 

It was a fine spring morning when Algernon took 
down his fowling piece preparing to look for some duck. 
Marie had been ailing somewhat of late and seemed 
restless and nervous, and she did what she seldom or 
never did before, coaxed Algernon not to go out.: He 
laughingly kissed her, said he must bring her some duck, and departed. 
Why was Marie sad and what had troubled her? She was usually all 
smiles and brightness. She felt she was not quite well, but she felt too 
a painful doubt whether in respect of the incidents of that morning’s occur 
rence she had herself done right. Dick had been to town the previous 
day and had returned more besotted, sullen and morose than usual, and had 
supplied himself with a private bottle which he kept concealed and to which he 
had frequent recourse. The morning in question he had risen late, and after 
sundry sips was hanging in a loutish manner about the house, when Marie had 


occasion to give him some trifling order. Generally, Dick when sober was respect 





ful. enough, as far as words went at any rate. His manner indeed towards Marit 
was a rough attempt at conciliation, and one cause of her dislike of him was the 
manner in which he would look at and glare on her. This morning, however, 
he seemed inclined to be insolent and muttered some sullen answer. Marie, 
with a dignity which well became her, told him that was not the way to speak to 
his master’s wife. Dick answered with a malevolent look as he passed out, 
‘Wife, indeed!” Marie was alone. Should she tell Algernon this incident?) Why 
should she annoy him? It troubled her, but she let him go. He went smiling and 
she was silent, but though he smiled Algernon had overheard Dick’s muttered 
words as he went, but did not know that Marie had heard them. He heard too 
the tone that they were uttered in, but placed no particular significance on them, 
except as to their impertinence. He had been returning fo the house when he 
met Dick coming out and heard what he said. He at once decided to ship Mi 

Dick at whatever inconvenience to himself, and having thus decided and not 
caring to tell Marie the cause of the dismissal, he strolled slowly to the distant 
part of the clearing whither his man had moodily preceded him and where they 

had been preparing. a piece of land for logging. 

** Dick, what do you mean by speaking as you did to Mrs. Harvey? 
* Mrs. Harvey,” muttered Dick in an insolent tone, and turned and faced 

his master. 


Algernon had sat down on a log as he spoke; Dick was standing at a short 


distance, a larger log between them. As the man spoke a gleam of malice lit 
his features. Where and when had Harvey seen that face ? 
“There ain't no Mrs. Harvey here The only Mrs. Harvey | know on 


lives at in Oxfordshire 


, 


gave no special grounds of complaint. He was rather 
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Then Algernon Harvey knew this man of bloated face, gleaming eyes, and 
angry voice. 

“You lie, you scoundrel.” His hand was on his gun and in an instant his 
finger was on the trigger and the piece at cock. Dick was a heavy powerful 
fellow but clumsy. He did not leap the intervening log, but staggered around 
it. Hadeach been unarmed he would have been more than a match for Harvey, 
for he was a trained prize fighter, but he snatched an ironwood handspike as he 
approached. 

“ Back,” shouted Algernon, “one step 

Dick raised the heavy handspike, but before it could descend the quiet 
woodland scene rang with the report of Harvey’s gun and Dick Harrington’s 


‘ ” 


arms dropped to his side as he fell back—dead. 

Had this little tragedy happened in Texas or California the “ wiping out ” 
of such a customer as Dick would not have counted as much, but not thus did it 
count in the eyes of young Harvey as he looked at the distorted features of his 
victim, which in the stillness of death bore a stronger likeness than before to a 
feminine copy of them, now only too well remembered. He might have been 
but he knew that he hated the 
He felt conscious, 


justified 
man when he killed him, and he felt himself a murderer. 
too, that if he could justify his act to himself it might be difficult if not impos- 
sible to justify it to others, and self-preservation whispered that this deed must 
“ Bury thy dead from out of thy sight—hide ! hide! hide !” 

He laid aside his 


he pleaded to himself self-defence 


be hidden. 

Outwardly calm, he nerved himself for his horrible task. 
yun, his weapon of destruction, divested himself of his shot belt, coat and vest. 

In the chopping where he stood lay a large windfall, a huge elm which it 
had been part of their contemplated work to log against and burn, and thus save 
cutting it through, it being too large to split into rails. Its upturned roots stood 
high in the air, or rather one side did, while the other still clung to the soil. 
The light subsoil had dropped into the hollow where had stood the fallen tree 





and in this, in an almost incredibly short time Harvey, had with the handspike, 
his feet and even his hands scooped a hole deep enough to hide the corpse ; he 
dragged it in and covered it lightly, then took the dead man’s axe, and cal- 
culating nicely how far up the stem he might venture to cut without risking the 
certain settling back of the roots and stump when severed, he struck into the 
fallen tree, the sweat pouring from his heated brow, for the tree was hard and 
tough, but he never stayed his toil until the creaking log told him that his work 
was completed, then he sprang down and with one strong rapid blow from 
beneath, the trunk dropped to the ground, whilst steadily and slowly the stump 
rose upwards and the spreading roots and earth settled back and entombed 
beneath them the remains of Richard Harrington. 

In a half dreamy, dogged state Harvey dressed himself, wiped his brow 
and walked slowly back 40 the house. Marie met him with a questioning look, 


but he checked all question. He took from a receptacle—private to escape 


the researches of Dick, who will seek it no more—a jar of brandy, poured him- 
self nearly a tumblerful and drank it, and then throwigg himself on his bed 
The timid Indian girl watched him with dilated 


What she knew, what she 


slept as if he slept his last. 
eyes and bated breath, silent and sad she watched. 
Ringing in her ears, ever ringing were the 
Where was Dick, what had caused the un- 
She had seen the 


surmised will never be known. 

words of Dick, “ Wife, indeed !” 
wonted state of Algernon? 
effect of a heavy drink of brandy before, but 
never on Algernon, and his silence, his averted 
looks—all to her told a tale, false it was, but 
to her imagination, her wild fears bringing 
“confirmation strong as proof of holy writ.” 
Hours passed, and at length as it struggling 
with nightmare Algernon awoke for one brief 
minute, and he scarcely knew what had hap- 
pened. Marie, 
feeling as if some new misery awaited him. 


He rose, looked around for 





He looked in vain, Marie’s place was vacant, and the home she had so 
brightened knew her no more. 

Algernon vainly sought his Indian bride. It would be no difficult task, even 
in the present day, for one with Marie’s daring and intelligence to convey her- 
self away and not be found ; but it was even easier then. Dick’s disappearance 
created no comment ; he was supposed to have gone back to the Old Country. 
He was a discontented brute anyway, and no one missed him. Harvey’s Indian 
wife had left. “There was no making anything of them half-savages,” so said 
some fair-skinned neighbors who had envied Marie and her well plenished home. 

The clearing on the bank of the Bayfield was deserted ; the mill fell into 
decay ; the stream resumed its old course ; the brush-built dam soon disap 
veared, and the elm stump told no tales. 

CHAPTER III. 

é& few yerrs previous to this little history, Algernon had been a stu- 

dent of an Oxford college. 


passed his “little go,” read fairly, rowed with the Oxford crew against Cam- 


He never graduated, but he was never plucked ; he 


bridge, and was not particularly addicted to getting into scrapes or trouble with 
the dons. But he did what others have done before him, he was silly enough 
or weak enough, soft enough to fall in love with a very pretty, black-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked bar-maid at a country inn, where he and his companions did oft resort, 
and she being not so silly nor so soft, and he not being quite so wicked as to 
ruin her, in which event he might doubtless have remained in England and 
Hence 


been received into the bosom of his aristocratic family—he married her. 


his expatriation. What might have been the result under other circumstances 
may even be doubtful, but Nancy Harrington soon proved herself totally 
unworthy of the luck which had befallen her, and unfit for the position of 
respectability to which she had been elevated. She drank, if nothing worse, a 
vice in which she was aided and abetted by her brother Dick, a prize-fighting, 
cock-fighting, idle rascal, and after a very short career Harvey left her at the 
instance of his friends, making her, under the circumstances, a fair and even 
liberal provision ; and a very few months sufficed the wretched woman to find 
for herself a drunkard’s grave. Dick concealed her death for some time and 
drew her allowance, which, as he had done so in her life-time, the unsuspicious 
agent continued to pay. It was known at last, and Harvey being duly apprised 
Dick, stinted now in his allowance of 


xrOs, 


thereof, afterwards married Marie. 
made his way to Canada, which he conceived to be beyond the reach of news 
or information of any kind, in the hopes of playing upon the fears of Harvey, 
or at any rate of inducing him to buy ht: silence as to his connection by mat 
riage with a ruffian like himself. There aay have been other schemes in Dick 
Harrington’s mind when his career was so abruptly closed, but let them rest ! 
Harvey had given him the lie when he asserted that his sister—Harvey’s 
wife—still lived ; but when Harvey gazed on that still face, so like his sister’s, 
and no sound issued from‘the set lips, late foaming with rage, he knew not 
not. His assertion might be true—it 


whether the dead man had lied or was 


quite possible. But this he could find out, and in due course of time he did 


find out. Nancy was surely dead, beyond question—had died before Harvey’s 


marriage to Marie. Had she not been, Dick would in all probability have con 
tinued to drink up her annuity contentedly in Oxfordshire without troubling 
Harvey, in which case no skeleton would now moulder in secret beneath that 
elm stump on the bank of the Bayfield. 

CHAPTER IV 


Long years have passed since the events above recorded, and whilst a 
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stirring town has grown up within a few miles of the clearing on the river, where 
churches point their spires heavenward, shops, inns and factories gather their 
busy throngs, yet the deserted and brush-grown clearing lies tenantless and 
deserted. Some of the machinery of the old mill rusts by the edge of the 
stream ; the fallen and rotting logs of the roofless log house shelter not even 
the prowling wolf whom hunger drives to the vicinity of the now prosperous 
settlements ; all living things seem to avoid it. Weird and sepulchral-looking, 
the bark-denuded elm stump shows white in the moonlight ; the roots and soil 
around have long since settled back into their original state, and except to the 
eye of a practical chopper who knows that the stump would not be cut so high 
or with a slanting “calf” if the tree had been telled, nothing remains to show 
that the tree had been uprooted—the elm stump tells no tales. Some day, per- 
haps, when the white bones lying there are brought to light, science will specu 
late on their size and show by the large and many-circled tree that grew above 
them how old they must be, and thus the elm stump’s tale will be even then the 
untrue one. And yet we are told the backwoods afford no romance, and that 


murder will out. Perhaps so. 


On the deep waters of Huron and Superior, where the adventurous of 


former days ventured in schooners, well equipped and ark-like steamers fur- 
nished with every luxury now traverse on one of these. 
a Canadian autumn as that when Algernon stood by the beaver meadow, a still 
unbent, but gray-haired man paces the deck. The hour is later than when 


Algernon reckoned the remaining daylight. No moon lights the sky, but above, 
like a sky-woven canopy, branch and scintillate from a common center th 
softly brilliant beams of the northern lights, that ever-changing flash as in no 
other region south of this can they be seen. Other passengers have sought their 
berths, but this soldier-like old man continues his sentry-like walk to and fro on 
the steamer’s deck, at first alone, then, as if his own thoughts were too burdened 
to bear, he enters into conversation with the mate, whose watch it is, and they 
tread the deck together. The mate is a young man for the post he fills, but 
his intelligence and bearing show his fitness for it. The old man draws the 
young one into confidential and friendly talk. The youth, tall, well built, mus 
cular and handsome, dark-featured, and surely not Indian by his waving: hair, 
despite his dark eyes, is pleased and warms towards his elderly companion, 
strangely, too, for he is usually taciturn and thus Indian-like. But somehow 
his reserve melts. 

“Yes,” he says, to the elder’s inquiry, “I was born in what may be con- 


sidered the neighborhood. My mother died in my childhood, and her people 


On just such a night of 
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Peace and good will to each on earth 
Comes sweetly with a Saviour’s birth. 


Her face is pure as snow that fell 
In quiet hours of scarce-fled night, 
‘ But ah, her heart I know full well 
Is cold as that fair robe of white ; 
Peace and good will she sings again 
But naught of Love that lives on pain. 


Her clear eyes mock the winter skies 
With bluest beauty, and her hair 
Makes pale the sunlight as it flies 
In mellow streaks through holy air ; 
Peace and good will 


She is so sweet 
lor herald angels, and no ear 
lor Christmas anthem, pure and bright, The 
Only Love cries when she is near 
And only should she kiss him dumb 
Peace and good will to me may come. 
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brought me up and sent me to school. 
They were educated people, though Indian ; 
but I like the freedom of the lakes and have 
~ sailed for some years, and am,” he said, 
“mate of this fine 


with visible pride, 


4 vessel.” 

What stirred the blood in the veins 
What foreboding and 
whether of good or evil? 


ism drew him to the lad, who, himself not 


a Ny a 


ogi of the stranger ? 






What magnet- 














unmoved, walked beside him ? 

“Your mother’s name?” the old man 
asked, but his voice had lost its steadiness. 
“Was J———s,” the lad replied. 

“ And your father ?” 

“Was a villain!” exclaimed the youth, 
with raised voice and flashing eye, his 
Indian blood on fire, “and could I meet 


Her thoughts on Heaven and 





mine on her 

So clear and loud my lady 
sings, 

That village swain and maiden 
stare, 

Such silvery note to Christmas 





him I would 
“What?” And the elder man laid his 
hands on the shoulders of the youth and 
looked full in his flashing eyes as he falt- 
ered forth his query. 
“Strike him!” 
excited lad. 
“Then strike him now !’ 


rings ; 


almost shouted the 


But the eyes of the youth fell. What 
disarmed him? He had yearned for this 
hour through his own brief life-time, and 
what unnerved him now? 

“ My mother——” he began, as if he 
sought for the cause that justified his 
hatred of the man before him. 

“Was my own, my dearest wife,” ex 


I’m glad ‘tis done claimed the father in broken tones. 


Since Love must die ere Peace be won ! “ My father ?” 


“My son! My son!” the old man 


I have no sight sobbed, as the lad’s arms were thrown 
round his neck. 
stoical. 


Indian is’ proverbially 


Where was the stoicism now? The two, 
more like brothers than father and son, 
Sir Alger- 
non Harvey, for so the father now is, still 


traveled together to England. 
LANCELOT. 
lives. The son, his dear companion, is 


still single, but he can choose from the 
fairest of English damsels. The Spanish-looking youth is admired and sought 
Some think 


him of Spanish blood, and those who affect to know somewhat of his history 


and is looked on as a very eligible farvé/ in many a drawing-room. 


romance about an Indian princess ; and young ladies dream about Pocohontas 
or some heroine from a tale of Fennimore Cooper. 

But almost unchanged, except in its increased wildness and desolateness, 
the deserted clearing on the banks of the Bayfield remains through the rolling 
years, Whilst the elm stump still gleams in the moonlight and tells no tales. 

C. W. Cooper. 





Policeman 


What’s the matter here? 
Jush s’stained a series (hic) of losses. 


Sanso (2 a.m.) 

Pol ceman—What losses ? 

Sanso—I losht ze keyhole when I got here (hic) zen I losht the key while 
hic) huntin’ for it and now I’ve losht both key an’ keyhole. 
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A GHRISTMAS GAPRR. 


T was down in the Southern Counties, when the year was in its 
youth, and every grace belonging to an English landscape 
was flung earthwards in prodigal beauty, that Maysie and Jack 
said good-bye. They were woful, with the delightful woe of 

Their eyes were dark with tears and their hearts as 

England was to be a desert and India a howIl- 

Maysie would be the 


youth. 





heavy as lead. 
ing wilderness for the next five years. 
forlorn gazelle in the desert and Jack the pelican in the wilderness. 
“Good-bye, darling old girl. However can I get along without you! Oh, 
Maysie, love, if only some one would marry Aunt Belinda !” 
“Ah, Jack, if only they would !” 
““We would be so happy here.” 
And she will live forever, 


“Oh, couldn’t we? But nobody will, Jack, dear. 


you'll see !” 
“Well, let us hope not,” said Jack with a sigh. ‘Say, Maysie, did no one 
ever ask her?” 

“One did,” Maysie said, with a watery little smile. “A very rich man, 
nurse told me. with a sigh-—“ she 


refused him.” 


He lived away off in Ireland, Jack, but” 


“How lucky for him! How unlucky for us! I never thought she had a 
chance to do that,” said Jack whimsically, and they both laughed, and then 
suddenly Maysie burst out crying. 

I’m sure I’d just as soon she got married,” she 
To think he 


“IT don’t want her to die. 
“Isn't that old will of father’s just awful Jack ? 
would put such a condition to my owning my own dear old home.” 


said stormily. 

“Tt wasarum go. Let’s see: Miss Belinda is to have the manor and all the 
rents until she dies or gets married. You are to succeed her in either of these 
You are meantime to live here and have 
Drat her !” 
“Miss Be- 


Papa must have thought so, but I wish she had never 


much-to-be-desired contingencies. 
your little allowance, and Miss Belinda is to be your chaperone. 

“Don’t be vulgar, my dearest Jack,” wailed Maysie, dolefully. 
linda may be very nice. 
been born.” 

“Fie, fie! Maysie, to speak so of your aunt,” said Jack, miserably sarcastic. 
“ How- 
ever,” she added tragically, “don’t let her spoil our last dear evening together.” 
And on Jack’s broad bosom 


“But she isn’t my aunt—only my second cousin,” said Maysie. 


she laid her bronzed, curly 
head and wept anew. 


Some months later in 
the year, Jack Charters sat 
in his cool bungalow and 
smoked the cheroot of In- 
A tremendous noise 
aroused him from a day- 
dream of Maysie and the 
Devonshire manor, and an 


dia. 


irascible voice sounded 
above the rasping and 


scraping of a wooden leg, 
as the owner thereof drew 
near the latticed doorway. 

“Jack! I say, Jack 
Charters, call off your 
blankety brute of a dog. 
Yah! you 
beast ; if you come near 


Confound him. 


enough I'll have the hide 
off your black body” (this 
to a precipitately retreat- 
ing and giggling native). 
“ Jack—JACK !” 

“ Easy, easy ! Colonel 
Culpepper,” said Jack, 
yawning. ‘“ Don’t 
yourself like that. 
hot enough without all this 


excite 
Isn’t it 


exertion ?” 
To record the colonel’s 
rejoinder would not be for 
+ the edifying of the pious. 
It suffices to add that he 
stumped into the dimly ht 
bungalow, fell over another 
dog, cursed it promptly, 
at Jack’s offered 
light, and flung himself in- 


snarled 


to a wicker lounging-chair 
with several high-sounding 


remarks on the climate, 


the dog, the natives and 


his own hard fate. Colonel 


LET HER SPOIL OUR LAST DEAR EVENING TOGETHER.’ 
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Culpepper had saved his liver, but lost his 
temper during his twenty years of Indian 
residence. Jack’s next remark was one 
often made to and about the fiery old 
Irishman. 

“Why the 
deuce don’t you 
go home, col- 
onel?” 






Instead of 
the disdain ful 
grunt or surly 
silence hitherto 
vouchsafed to it, 
Colonel Culpep- 
per said explosively : “ Dashed if I don’t tell you, 
Jack. Do you care to hear my reason?” 

Jack was wide awake ina moment. Did he 
care? Hadn't it been a sphynx’s riddle to the 
whole Residency ever since the colonel fell heir 
to an Irish estate, got a bullet in his leg and sold 
out of the army? The irascible old man could be 
taciturn as an oyster when he chose, and he had 
chosen to be so on this question. 

“It’s not a very thrilling narrative—merely a word or two,” he began hesit 
atingly. “Were you ever in the County Kerry? No? Well, go there, and 
you'll find the hanlsomest girls and the sweetest shooting and the strongest 
whisky ! what am I talking about? I was once quartered there—near 
my old home, where my brother was lord of the soil. God 
and we never wasted love on one another. 


Pooh 


He’s dead. bless 


him—he was a miserable devil, 
Unfortunately, for me at least, we both wasted the same powder on the same 
bird—that is, fell in love with the same girl. Her name was—well, never mind, 
she’s sure to be married now, and her name is probably a finer one. 
fit to be a queen, Jack, my boy. I wrote her a proposal, poor sub. as I was, and 
I got my letter back the day we marched. of 
the matter, but I know he tried his luck after I left, and they were engaged and 
the old home was all rigged out for the wedding that never came off. She 
went back on him, and I don’t blame her, for he was homely enough to scare a 


She was 


I never told Ralph—my brother 


settin’ hen, as they say.” 

“And what happened to the lady?” said Jack politely, as the colonel 
paused to light his cheroot. 

“ That’s the question,” said the old man, ruefully. 
of in Kerry after the engagement fell through. Sometimes, Jack, my boy, | 
fancy there’s wheat that needs sifting, as they say. Well, well, I never could 
make up my mind to go back to Kerry, and I’ve broiled and steamed in 
this devilish climate, and I might do worse, and probably will, if Parson Sky 
He called me a-son of Belial, con- 


“She was never heard 


scraper down in the plains is in the right. 
found him.” 

Jack suggested mildly : “ Perhaps your sweetheart regretted her decision 
after you left Ireland, and has been waiting for you ever since.” 

“ A fine girl like her? Oh, no!” said the colonel, his ruddy face downcast, 
and his bristling white mustache standing straight out from his firmly pursed 
lips. ‘Ah, Jack, it’s a strange puzzle, this life of ours. Here am I, single, at 
fifty-five, that ought to have had a grand-child or two on my knee, or following 
me about the sweet lanes of dear old Kerry ; and she, my first and only sweet- 
heart, lost out of my life like a song in the air, as they say. Well, lad, I wish 
you better luck,” and the colonel drained his long glass of brandy fizz slowly. 

Jack paused a moment, and a sudden impulse and a certain look in the 
gray Irish eyes of the old officer, which always reminded him of his English 
fiancee, made him astonish the good man by a counter confidence, and for a 
long time the bungalow resounded with his deep, manly words as he told of 
Maysie and her father’s peculiar will, and the ancient second cousin who held 
their happiness from its fruition. 

“By the powers !” exclaimed Colonel Culpepper, earnestly, ‘and will the 
old hag not die, or get married ?” 

Jack roared with laughter. 
She isn’t at all so bad, colonel, really 


**Not unless you will go and strangle her or 


marry her for us. only that she’s in the 


way.” 
‘What does she look like?” asked the old man, seriously. 


“She is small. Maysie is half a head taller, and she has very nice hair and 


eyes, blue eyes and black hair, and she always dresses in the most outrageously 
old-fashioned gowns, of the fashion of thirty years ago. She plays and sings 
quaint old Irish songs. One always struck me as very pretty, though it’s as 
old as the hills, one of Moore’s Melodies I think she calls it.” 

Colonel Culpepper was sitting very upright, with his gray eyes very wide 
open, and his cheroot at an angle of forty-five. “oes it go like this?” he 
stammered, trolling in a rich baritone a line from the well known song : 


‘* * Believe me if all those endearing young charms 


“That’s the very thing, by Jove!” said Jack, laughing. But the colonel 


bounced from his easy-chair, and shouted : 


“Her name, man! Good heavens, man, whal’s her name ? 


“Belinda Berry,” cried Jack, stammering and a little alarmed, for the 
colonel’s face looked very like apoplexy. 
“Snakes and angels, Charters! It’s my old sweetheart. Give us your 
































































































hand, man. /’d 
marry her! You 
and your Maysie 
can put up your 
banns--whoop!” 
and the colonel 
threw himself 
back in his chair 
and breathed 
} heavily, while 
Jack filially up- 





set a jar of water on his bald head. 

When the atmosphere of the bungalow had regained its normal condition 
and the colonel had cooled down and dried his hair and whiskers, and he and 
Jack had consumed another brandy fizz and many cheroots and a couple of 
hours in most interesting conversation, the old officer took his departure, with 
the pregnant remark: “I’m off by the next P. & O., Jack. 
with Belinda.” 


It’s marry or die 


: 
Down in Devon the Christmas hours had drawn near, and various duties 
She 
had gone early in the morning of that Christmas Day to the dim corner of the 


called Miss Belinda Berry here and there about her domain and parish. 


family plot where Maysie’s mother lay buried, and where, beside her stately 
tomb, as last daughter of an extinct name, rose a plain granite cross, with only 
the words: “ Ralph Culpepper, aged 62,” to mark the grave of Maysie’s father. 
No one knew but Miss Belinda Berry of the young wife’s carefully fostered 
delusion that she was her husband’s first and dearest love. Everyone else had 
seen in Ralph Culpepper the model husband and the sorrowing widower, unsus- 
pecting and unwotting that his heart was bereaved long before he had fascin- 
ated, by his Irish melancholy, the dainty daughter of the Devonshire manor. 
Miss Belinda had emptied her basket of flowers on the two graves, and had 
knelt for a moment beside them, with a rare light on her quiet handsome face ; 
and she had said the Lord’s Prayer ina low, reverent voice, dwelling a little on 
the clause about forgiving those who trespass against us. And then she had 
come a little blindly through the dank grasses, for her eyes were full of tears for 
the man who had done her a grievous hurt in days gone by, and whose false- 
ness she had first punished and then forgiven. Near the churchyard gate she 


had passed an old man, a cripple, with one wooden leg, who was so shrouded 


g, 
in furs and mufflers that only his long white mustache and his gray eyes were 
to be seen. 

That old man had given one amazed start as he caught sight of her small, 
erect figure, and had stared at her in a dazed and paralyzed way that looked 
diotic. And after she had slipped away in the gray morning, he had looked 
ruefully down at his wooden leg, sworn softly and shaken his head, and then 
with a sudden stiffening of his backbone and pursing of his lips, had gone to 
he Manor door and enquired for Miss Maysie Culpepper. 

Maysie has always said that she never had such a Christmas, such an excit- 
Miss Belinda 


was gratified and a little surprised at the demonstrative greeting and the warm 


ng, mysterious, delightful and altogether successful adventure. 


kisses and the jubilant tone of her second cousin, when, on her return from her 
pilgrimage, Maysie pounced upon her from some ambush and overpowered her 
with hugs and convulsive embraces. Maysie had grown to love the gentle old 
maid in their six months’ life together, but Maysie had never before held her in 
her arms and called her “ You dear, old, darling, blessed Belinda,” in her most 
affectionate departure. Then Maysie set off on a mysterious errand before 
church, and all through the service she smiled, nay, positively almost giggled every 
time she caught Miss Belinda’s reproachful gaze. But no one would have blamed 
her had they seen, as she saw, away up in the gloom of the gallery, two long 


mustaches, and two wide open gray eyes looking fixedly and only at Miss 
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Belinda. Maysie confided to her cousin on the way home that she wanted to 
add one more guest to the small complement of the vicar and his wife, the 
doctor and his sister, and the old family lawyer who were invited to eat their 
Christmas dinner at the Manor. 

“ Certainly, Maysie love. Who is it?” 4 

“Tt is an Indian friend of Jack’s, Belinda,” stammered Maysie, growing red 

And Belinda sighed and smiled, and said to herself: “The child does not 
guess what I have done for her and Jack.” And aloud: “ How pleasant to 
have him, dear! Has he seen Jack lately ?” 

“ About two months ago, I think. He called this morning early, while you 
were out, and I asked him to come to dinner this evening. I knew you'd not 
mind.” 

Miss Belinda smiled to herself once more. This time she did not sigh. 
said Maysie, with a ripple of laughter. 


” 


“We shall have such a jolly dinner, 
“Shall we not?” asked Miss Belinda, with a knowing nod. 
“Tf she could only guess !” 
“If she only suspected,” thought Belinda. 

For the lawyer had been several times to see Miss Belinda lately, and sev- 


thought Maysie. 


eral long conversations, remonstrances and acquiescences had ended some few 
weeks before in a cablegram to India, which had caused a sudden access of 
delirious happiness in the bungalow of Sahib Charters, and a subsequent vacancy 
on the staff. But Christmas day was waning and Colonel Culpepper was 
anxiously looking at his watch as he sat in the parlor of the Chough and Crow 
awaiting the summons of the boots to take his cab to the Manor House. He 
was calm now, and over his handsome, florid face was a beatific smile as he 
muttered to himself : “Gad, sir, Maysie is the sweetest niece ever called a man 
And Belinda 
only some one from the train 
with them. 


uncle. oh, the deuce take it, 1 thought that was the fly, and it’s 
coming in here too. Well, I won’t be bothered 
I'll go to my room —I'll—Good Lord, Jack Charters! Where the 
dickens did you come from?” 

“From the land of Sepoys and Sahibs, my good old man!” said Jack 
heartily. 

“What brought you here?” 

“Belinda. What brought you ?” 
“That same lovely woman. 
“Tsn’t she though? 


“ Ah, Jack, will she mind my wooden leg?” 


I say, Jack, Maysie is just adorable !” 
And how is Miss Belinda?” 

““What—haven’t you seen her yet? Oh, what a scheme! You are to be 
Jack-in-the-box for Miss Belinda, sprung by Maysie 
by Miss Belinda. 


I, ditto, ditto, for Maysie 
But it’s time to go—there’s a fly at the door. 
dressed on the way. 


I am all ready 
Say, old man, shake.” 

Their hands met, their eyes were bright with feeling, and together they set 
orth to cut what Jack always designated as the greatest caper on earth. 


GRACE E. DENISON 


AT THE THEATER. 
“I see that the name of the gas-man is given on this play-bill. 
e gas-man do?” 


What does 


“T fancy he writes the advance notices of the plays that are produced.” 
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ed to THR BOATMAN'S 
2, the STORY, 
their 66 ve. five and forty years ag 
Just such another morn, 
‘ The fishermen were on the beach, 
g red The reapers in the corn. 
S$ not My tale is true as preaching, boy, 
nt to As sure as you are born. 
> you “ My tale is true,” the boatman said. 
| not The lad stood idly by 


And watched him shape the little craft 
With keen and practiced eye. 

The ripples danced upon the waves 
Raised by the wind’s soft sigh. 


“Just such a shining sea as this, 
Smooth as a pond the sea ; 
This was, I think, the very stone 
Where sat Dick, Dolly and me ; 
She was our little sister dear, 
A small child just turned three. 


We sat and watched a little boat, 
Her name was ‘ Tricksy Jane,’ 

A queer old tub laid up ashore, 
But we could see her plain ; 

To see her and not haul her up 
Cost us a deal of pain. 


nan 

it’s 

sred 

the 

“Said Dick tome: ‘ Let’s have a pull, 
Father will never know, 

He’s busy in the wheat up there 


ack 


And cannot see us go. 
These landsmen are such cowards if 
A puff of wind does blow.’ 


I don’t mean, boy, to blame poor Dick, 
What he did sure I’d do, 

And many a sail in ‘ Tricksy Jane’ 
We'd had when she was new 

Father was always sharp, and what 


He said he meant it, too. 


* But now the sky had not a cloud, 

The bay looked smooth as glass, 
Our Dick could manage any boat 
And knew each bay and pass ; 

‘3 


And Dolly cried, ‘ Me goto sea! 


A jolly little lass. 


“ Well, lad, we went—a pair of oars, 
My jacket for a sail, 

Just around ‘ Old Harry and his wife, 
Those rocks there within hail. 

And we came back—-D’ye want to hea: 


The end of the old man’s tale? 


“Ay, Ay! we came back past that point, 
But then a breeze sprung up ; 

Dick shouted, ‘ Haul down sail!’ and pulled 
With all his might among 

The white sea-horses that upreared 


So terrible and strong. 


“T pulled, too ; I was blind with fear, 
But I could hear Dick’s breath 
Coming and going as he told 
Dolly to keep beneath 
His jacket and not hold him so. 
We rowed for life or death. 


“And Dick, tho’ pale as any ghost, 
Had only said to me: 

‘We're all right now, old lad,’ when up 
A wave rolled, drenched us thre 

One lurch, and then I felt the chill 
And roar of blinding sea. 


“T don’t remember much but that 
yu see I’m safe and sound. 
I have been wrecked four times since then, 
Seen queer sights I'll be bound. 
I think folks sleep beneath the sea 
As calm as under ground. 


“But Dick and Dolly? Well, poor Dick, 
I saw him rise and cling 

Unto the gunwale of the boat, 
Floating keel up, and sing 

Out loud, ‘Where’s Doll?’ I hear him yet 


As clear as anything. 


“*Where’s Dolly?’ I no answer made, 
For she dropped like a stone 
Down thro’ the deep sea, and it closed 
The little thing was gone. 
‘Where’s Doll?’ three times, then Dick loosed 
hold 
And left me there alone. 


“’Tis five and forty years since then,” 
Muttered the boatman gray, 
And drew his rough hand o’er his eyes 


And stared across the bi 
‘Just five and forty years,” and not 


Another word did say. 


“ But Dolly ?” asked the boy, ¢ 


Looking across the sand. 
‘Poor Doll, she floated back next tide 
With seaweed in her hand. 
She’s buried o’er that hill you see, 


In a churchyard on land. 


“ But where Dick lies, God knows ; He’ll find 
Our Dick at Judgment Day.” 

The boatman fell to mending nets, 
The boy ran off to play ; 

Che sun shone and the waves danced 


In quiet Savage Bay. 
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GOOD NIGHT, BILL! 


ILL!” 
No answer. 
“TI say, Bill!” 
The windowless hut is dark even 
in daytime. At midnight the dark- 
ness deepens into blackness and again 





























































































GOOD NIGHT! 


it melts for a few moments into strange 
gray tints when the little line of moon- 
light creeping in where the logs of 
wall fail to with the 
roof of boughs plastered with mud, 


the connect 
wanders with slow fingers over pans 
and dishes heaped by the smoky 
fireplace and searches through the 
soiled flannels hanging on the pegs 
in the corner. 

“Bill, oh ! Bill!” 

The moon while passing the mouth 
of Powder Canyon, peered curiously 
through the rift between the logs and 





the roof and noticed the emptiness of 
the upper bunk for, “ Bill” had gone 
for the doctor at Cariboo. The form of a gray-shirted miner leaning from 
the rude bed below was dimly outlined as a hairy arm and hand from which 
the unbuttoned sleeve had slipped, clutched the bunk above. 
“Bill! Bill! 
The mountains towered for two thousand feet on esther side above the stream 


Say, old partner, are you asleep ?” 
by which the solitary hut was built. When the syn shone it was dark and damp 
amidst the boulders of Powder Gulch. The spray from the stream which poured 
over the frowning cliffs in a dozen wild and noisy cascades, was never dried by 


the sun on boulder or tree but went on drip ! ! 


drip ! dripping from the rock and 
stunted pine beside the hut all day long and all night long, as it has drip! drip! 
dripped since the foundations of the earth were laid and the mountains built thereon. 

“Say Bill! Partner! 


and both great trembling arms are outlined in the gray blankets and two hands 


Bill old man!” The husky voice has grown weaker 


desperately clutch the edge of the bunk above. “I’m feeling worse, Bill, I'm 
getting cold and stiff!” 

The moon has gone past the mouth of the canyon and is silvering the peak 

j of Mount Agnes—named after some sweet 


Agnes far away—-where the gulch 


opens upon the plain. ‘The dripping rocks are black and the lichen, the creep- 
ing plants, the stunted shrubs draped by the deepening darkness hang like 
shadowy festoons of crape on the walls of Powder Gulch. 

The hands no longer clutch the upper bunk; the fingers of one hand pick feebly 
at the gray blanket, and the other arm hangs nerveless over the edge of the bed. 

“He's tired out nursing me,” muttered the dying miner. Ah this lying 
Just one more effort ! 
He pushed himself from the wall and tried to turn so that the beating of his 


quiet but permits Death to creep up and strangle him! 
heart might not sound so loudly in his ears. There was no more suffering, the 
He had forgotten 
in the delirium the strong arms that were thrown around him and the rough kiss 


limbs crushed by the falling rock were numb and painless. 


and the agonized face of the partner who had gone for the doctor at Cariboo 
. ‘The dampness of death had succeeded the fever of the day before on the bearded 
cheeks, and the heart was struggling for another hour, the spirit vainly seeking 
for a hand to clasp before stepping down into the deeper, darker canyon by the 
river which flows between Here and There. 
The moon lighted for amoment the upper cascade and the reflection shone 
through the crevice between the logs and the roof. 
“That's right, Bill, make on a fire; I’m cold and the shanty is lonesome 
when it’s so dark !” 
Stumbling up the canyon came Bill, the only other miner of Powder Gulch, 
leading his broken-down broncho with one hand and with the other occasionally 
bridle of the that The 
‘1 boulder-strewn roadway was dark and slippery, the guide was trembling with 


vrasping the horse bore the doctor from Cariboo. 


fatigue. Up in the lonely shanty by the lower cascade the dying miner with 
one stiffening arm beneath his head and the other raised feebly above in the 


uncertain search for the upper bunk, was whispering : 





r¢ 
Dd 


“ Good night, Bill, I'm vetting sort of sleepy again !” 
Had Bill been there he could scarcely have heard, amid the splashing of the 
cascades, the voice from out the darkness of the lower bunk, the feeble whispering : 


ft) 


“Good night, Bill, good night !—good night ! 


\t last they are there and while Bill strikes a light the doctor 

from Cariboo recognizing beneath his touch the chi.| 
of death, straightens out the stiffening form beneath 
the gray blankets, and as the flare of the candle 
falls on the upturned face of the dead the lower cas 
cade 
the refrain 
that the white 


repeats 


lips can no 
longer voice: 


“Good 


Bee night, Bill 
in he ee tages on al good night.” 
DON. 
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THE PILOT OF THK PLAINS. 
“False,” they said, “ thy Pale-face lover, from the land of waking morn ; 
Rise and wed thy Redskin wooer, nobler warrior ne’er was born ; - 
Cease thy watching—cease thy dreaming, 
Show the White thine Indian scorn.” 


Thus they taunted her with saying, “ He remembers naught of thee, 





Likely some white maid he wooeth, far beyond the inland sea,” : 
But she ever answered kindly, : 
“ He will come again to me.” 


Till the dusk of Indian summer crept athwart the western skies, 
But a deeper dusk was burning in her dark and dreaming eyes, 
As she scanned the rolling prairie 

Where the foothills fall and rise. 


Till the autumn came and vanished, till the season of the rains, 
Till the western world lay fettered in midwinter’s crystal chains, 
Still she listened for his coming, 

Still she watched the distant plains. 


Then a night with norland tempest, norland snows a-swirling fast, 
Out upon the pathless prairie came the Pale-face thro’ the blast, 


“ 


Calling, calling “ Yahcomweta, 


I am coming love at last.” 


Hovered night above, about him, dark its wings, and cold, and dread, 
Never unto trail or tepee were his straying footsteps led, 

Till benumbed, he sank and pillowed 

On the drifting snows his head, 


Saying, “O! my Yahcomweta, call me, call me, be my guide 
To the lodge beyond the prairie —for I vowed ere winter died 
I would come again, beloved, 


I would claim my Indian bride.” 


“ VYahcomweta, Yahcomweta !” Oh the bitterness that strains 


Thro’ the voice that calling, quivers, till a whisper but remains, 
“ Vahcomweta, Yahcomweta 
| am lost upon the plains.” 


But the Silent Spirit hushed him, lulled him as he cried anew, 
*““ Save me, save me O! beloved, [ am Pale but I am true, 
Yahcomweta, Yahcomweta, 

I am dying, love, for you.” 


Leagues afar, across the prairie, she had risen from her bed, 


Roused her kinsmen from their slumber, * Ele has come to-night, said 


she 
“I can hear him calling, calling, 

But his voice is as the dead.” 

“ Listen !” and they sate all silent, while the tempest louder grew, 

And a spirit voice called faintly, “ I am dying, love, for you,” 

Then they wailed, “O! Yahcomweta, 

He was Pale, but he was true.” 

Wrapped she then her ermine round her, stepped without the tepee door 
Saying, “I must follow, follow, tho’ he call for evermore, 

‘Yahcomweta, Yahcomweta,’ ”’ 

And they saw her never more. 


Late at night, say Indian hunters, when the starlight clouds or wanes, 
Far away they see a maiden, misty as the autumn rains, 

Guiding with her lamp of moonlight 

Hunters lost upon the plains. E. 


THH CHRISTMAS PRIAK STORIKS. 

- Several months ago, in the regular issue of SATURDAY NIGHT, a compe- 
tition was announced, by which it was hoped to add to our old list of contri- 
butors and to enrich the Christmas Number of SATURDAY NIGHT with original 
Canadian fiction. During the past four years many contributors to SATURDAY 
NIGHT have obtained literary prominence. Indeed, no other Canadian publi- 
cation Can point to so many debutantes in the school of literature as have been 
introduced by this journal. This claim might be extended to the statement that 
scarcely a new name has appeared amongst Canadian writers during that time 
that has not first been found in SATURDAY NIGHT. 

This year nearly a hundred manuscripts were submitted in the two classes of 
general stories and tales for children. Deciding as to the merits of these has 
been a very difficult task. Style and moral, as well as the interest of the story 
itself, have all to be considered, and the fashion in literature, that is, the pre- 
vailing method, has had to have its place as unfortunately amongst all those 
sent to us there was nothing of such commanding originality and strength as to 
make it possible to overlook the formulas which usually govern in such matters. 
An Episode at Red Rock, by Miss Marjorie MacMurchy, was adjudged to be 
worthy of the first prize, and Isabel's Christmas, by Miss Burwash, was given 
the prize for the children’s story, though The Gleniffer Ghost is worthy of a 
great deal of commendation, and if there had been a diploma for a boys story, 
would have received it. ; ; 

The poem, The Rideau, by Mrs. Francis 
best poem submitted to the judges. 

Though amateur photography has made great headway in Canada, the pic- 
tures offered to us were not in any case within the lines laid down for our 
competition ; neither the names, dates nor subjects were such as had been 
demanded. Next year it is to be hoped we will have a much larger field and 
many more competitors, Only one prize was awarded, A Country Road in ‘ 
Ontario, a very beaut.ful scene and excellently brought out. Other photographs ; 


PAULINE JOHNSON, 


King, 


received the prize as the 





of oil paintings, pretty faces, etc., being much more worthy of reproduction, ‘ 
though not coming within the specified list, were accepted as giving a greater 4 


range and variety to our Christmas book, which we herewith present to you, 
hoping that it may prove interesting and that you may have many returns of 
the happy holiday season. 
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SATURDAY NIGHTS CHRISTMAS ) 


| | 
THR PRISONKD STRAKAMLABT. ‘ 
the snow, 





‘THE BIDBEAD. 


PEED! Theripplesraceus. Splash! 
bend. 


=e 


the arrows they send ; 


But far faster we fly, and the moon’s envoys vie 
With our paddles in vain, as we seek the north sky, 
Where our camp fire must burn ere the morrow. 


On! 







Our paddles 


r 


| 


HE shadows of the branches are limned_ black ujx 


And the wide white fields and valleys glistg 
’neath the lamps of night ; F iy r | 
In the sky, the moon attending, every star-flame Di i 
aglow, fi 
a 
light ; ern he 
All is still; the breathless pine-trees even cease the | 


And afar above the city is a vague, reflectg 


sighing drear ; 
And it seems that listening poets might t 
planets’ singing hear. 


But hark! across the meadow where the snow smooth-spread doth lay 
The smothered, tinkling singing of a hidden voice comes clear, 

And I stand awhile and listen as it almost dies away, 
But again the fairy music cometh to my straining ear. 

And great nature’s ice-bound spirit with the streamlet seems to flow 
And is telling of its sorrow in the singing ’neath the snow. 


Now I may not hear the music of that grand diviner strain, 
The symphony of planets, softly spinning in their course, 
But for me as fine a meaning has the streamlet’s small refrain, 
And I know both songs are governed by one great directing Force. 
And perhaps if I could catch it ’mong the notes that tinkle low, 
There’s a bar of grand sphere-music in the singing ‘neath the snow. 
H. W. CHARLESWORTH. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


I love to see this day well kept by rich and poor: it isa great thing td 
have one day in the year, at least, when you are sure of being welcome wher 
ever you go, and of having, as it were, the world all thrown open to you.- 
Washington Irving. 
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Long golden lines of light chase us, and swift are es K ® 


We've passed joy’s childhood. Sweeter far is this. 4 ; * Pd , me ES ca : hampac 


Yields all the heart of the wild wood to night’s one long e . ? ean . and D« 


passionate kiss, 












And the flowers of the glade, hidden deep, half afraid, 
Shine with dew drops, as often the eyes of a maid 
Laugh through tears in the love-light they borrow. 


Hushed, our paddles’ chorus. Ha! Stroke knows the 


Way 


Silver the water before us, ‘neath mists that grow gray with 


the day. 


Swift and silent we steal, with a quivering keel, 
Over pearl-c olored depths, where high forests reveal 
Their sad secrets, and whisper their sorrow. 


“plash ! The paddles quiver. Swift! One last stroke now ! 


Laughs all the width of the river, with bubbles from under our bow ; 


And we rest, as we sweep through long rushes, that keep 


In their shadows sweet lilies we wake from their sleep 


And still dreams, to a glad to-morrow. FRANCIS KING. 


Miss Oldgirl— What is esoteric theosophy ? 
Reginald Callagain—Now you've got me. 
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VER BROS., Ltd. 43 Scott St., Toronto 


IANELLI & Co. 


Importers, Wine and Spirit Merchants 


SUCCESSORS TO QUETTON ST. GEORGE & CoO. 


b King Street (lest, Tor 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
hampagqgnes, Sherries, Clarets and other Foreign 
and Domestic Wines and Spirits, Brandies, 
Whiskies, Liqueurs, Cordials, Ales, 
and Mineral Waters. 


Onto 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE MARSALA CROWN BRAND 


Bwine far superior to sherry and less expensive. 


HE SIRACUSA WINE for the voice. 
E MALAGA WINE for invalids. 
E ALICANTE WINE, so long and well known, 
IIANTI, POMPEI and FALERNIAN WINES, 
1AMBOA HERMANOS” SHERRIES from Xeres de la Frontera, 
ANZANILLAS, PASTO’S and AMONTILLADO, ETC. 


. IDA] + 
CHAMPAGNE 
mong the well known qualities we have our special brand from De Venoge 
Epernay, France, the popular 


“VIN D’RTE” 


Spain, 


troduced by Quetton St. George & Co. over twenty years ago. This wine, for 


hich we could easily command a higher price, we offer at the dow figure of 


6.00 a case of one dozen quarts. 

We invite the readers to visit our warehouse and vaults and sample the 
est wines and spirits produced. Will forward catalogue and price list on 
Goods sent to any part of Canada, and from our bonded ware- 


THLHPHONSE 876. 


Skilled Artists 


Modern Kquipment 
Largest Facilities 


Best. Work 


|| Toronto hithographing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, 
BALL PROGRAMMES, 


INVITATIONS, FETC. 


The Magnificent Type 


Number of TORONTO SATURDA\ 
Miller & Richard of 


From which this handsome Christmas 
NIGHT is printed is from the warerooms of Messrs. 
Edinburgh, Scotland, represented in Canada by Mr. R. L. 


Four special holiday numbers, making a total of fully two 


Patterson, Jordan 
street, Toronto. 
hundred thousand impressions, have been printed from this type, and it 1s as 
bright and clear and unbroken as when first put on the press. So great has 
been the success of this firm and so well acquainted is their Dominion repre- 
sentative with the wants of the Canadian press, that nearly every paper in 


the Dominion is printed from their type. 


BEST QeVALIIY 


Coal: Wad 


OFFICES: 


20 King Street West 

409 Yonge Street; 

793 Yonge Street 

288 Queen Street Kast 

578 Queen Street West 

13862 Queen Street West 

419 Spadina Avenue 

Vard Ksplanade K.,near Berkeley St. 
Yard Ksplanade K., near Ghurch St. 
Yard Bathurst St., opposite Front St. 


GliasRogers&Co. 
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Boots, 


Manufactured in this building, are sold by all the principal 
dealers in the Dominion. They are noted for good fitting and 
wearing qualities, are made in 
different widths and in half sizes, 
in a great variety of styles. 
EVERY PAIR IS STAMPED 


THE OWEN 
Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 


HEAD OFFICE, CHICAGO, 


INCORPORATED JUNE 17, 1887, WITH A CASH CAPITAL OF $50,000.00 
PATENTED IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1887. 


49 King St. West, Toronto, Ont. - G. (. Patterson, Mer. for Canada 


pin Electricity as applied by the Owen Electric Belt 
and Appliances 


Is now recognized as the greatest boon offered to suffering humanity. 
Ir HAS, DOES, AND WILL effect cures in seemingly hopeless cases 
where every other known means has failed. We give the most posi- 
tive proof that rheumatism and nervous diseases cannot exist where 
it is properly applied. It is nature’s cure. By its steady soothing 
current, that is readily felt, it will cure : 


Rheumatism tame Back Liver Complaint 

Sciatica Female Troubles Spinal Oiseases 

Impotency General Debility Constipation 

Neuralgia Kidney Diseases lt umbago 

Varicocele Nervous Diseases Sexual Weakness 

Cyspepsia Spermatorrhea Urinary Ciseases 
Rheumatism 


It is not pleasant to be compelled to refer to the indisputable fact 
that medical science has utterly failed to afford relief in rheumatic 
cases. We venture to assert that although electricity has only been 
in use as a remedial agent for a few years, it has cured more cases 
of Rheumatism than all other means combined. Many leading 
physicians, recognizing this fact, are availing themselves of this 
most potent of Nature's forces when the old methods fail as they 
often do. 


To Restore Manhood and Womanheod. 


Asa man has not yet discovered all of Nature's laws for right 
living, it follows that every one has committed more or less errors 
which have left visible blemishes. To erase these evidences of past 
errors, there is nothing known to medical science to compare with 
Electricity as applied by the Owen Electric Body Belt. Rest 
assured that any doctor who would try to accomplish this by any 
kind of drugs is practising a most dangerous form of charlatanism. 
Use the Electric cure and shun the drug stere. 


We Challenge the Worid 
To show an Electric Belt where the current is under the control of 
the patient as completely as this. We can use the same belt on an 
infant that we would on a giant by simply reducing the current. 
Ordinary belts are not so. Other belts have been in the market five 
and ten years longer, but to-day there are more Owen Belts manu- 
factured and sold than all other makes combined. 


Beware of Imitations and Cheap Belts 


Our trade mark is the portrait of Dr. A. Owen embossed in gold upon every Belt and Appliance 
manufactured by us. None genuine without it. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Information, Testimonials, etc. 


The Owen Electric Belt Co’y, 49 King St. West, Toronto, Ont. 
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J.&J. LUGSDIN 


Fashionable Hatters and Furriers 
101 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 





Toronto 
College 
of Music 


Incorporated 1890. 
Geo. Gooderham, President 


F. H. Torrington, Mus. Dir. 






Thorough Musical Training 
in Every Branch. Organists, 
Vocalistsand Pianists prepared 
and introduced to Church, 


Concert, and Teachers’ positions 
SEND FOR CALENDAR TO 


BF. H. TORRINGTON, Director 


iz-14 PEMBROKE STrREFT, - TORONTO, ONT. 





TORONTO COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC. _. 








I carry the largest stock of Fine Wines of any house in 
Canada. Special prices during the holiday season in Fine 
Champagnes, Burgundies, Rhine Wines and Clarets. 


M. McCONNELL 
WINKS, LIQUORS AND CIGARS 
45 and 46 Colborne Street and 54 Adelaide Street East, Toronto. 


Wm. Barber & Bros. 


PAPER MAKERS 


GEORGETOWN, = 





ONT. 


MANUFACTURERS O| 


book, Kavelope, Colored Joh and Gover 
PAPERS 


LITHOGRAPHIC and LABEL PAPERS 


Railway and Express Manillas 


SPKHCIALTY—HIGH GRADE WKEKLY NRWwSs 


JOHN R. BARBER, Proprietor. 
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THE GLOBELBUILDING, CORS. YONGE":MELINDASAND JORDAN STREETS TORONTO 


The largest and most perfectly equipped 


newspaper office in Canada. Electricity is 
used exclusively throughout the fine 


both for power and light. 









A ete tata 


Sinaer 
Sewin 
Machines 


SPECIALLY DBEBSIGNKD FOR FAMILY USE 


High Arm ! Light f t Running! Silent ! 


BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED 


Ter Million Homes 
Supplied With 
Singer Machines 


OPPIGRS KVKRYWHBRE 


Toronto Office 66 King St. West 





The Manchester Fire Assurance Co, 


Of Manchester, KAng. 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 
OvER 


ASSETS $8,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 


16 WELLINGTON STREET EAST, TORONTO 


JAS. BOOMER, GEO. JAFFRAY, 


MANAGER. CITY AGENT. 
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British America Assurance Company 


OF TORONTO, CANADA. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 1833. 
HEAD OFFICE, 18 ann 20 FRONT ST. EAST 


FIRE AND INLAND MARINE 


Total Assets, $ 1,159,896 13 
Premiums Receiv ed since organization, - . - 18,067,972 30 
Losses Paid since organization, - 11,837,781 45 

Agencies in all cities and towns from the Atlantic to the Pacific, a record of 58 years in Canada. 

Represented also in the following of the United States of America: Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Mz aryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, North Dak »ta, South Dakota, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 
and California. 


J. MORISON, Governor. JOHN LEYS, Deputy Governor 





CANADA PERMANENT 


LOAN & SAVINGS COMPANY 


Incorporated A.D. 1855. 
Subscribed Capital, $5,000,000 Paid Up Capital, - $2,600,00C 
Reserved Funds, - $1,550,156) Total Assets, - $12,000,000 


OFFICE—Company’s Buildings, Toronto Street, TORONTO. 





DIRKCTORS: 
President and Managing Director - J. HERBERT MASON 
EDWARD HOOPER. 
S. NORDHEIMER, A. M. SMITH, JUDGE BOYD, HENRY CAWTHRA, 


RALPH K. BURGESS, WILLIAM G. GOODERHAM. 


Vice-President : - 





Assistant Manager - - - - ALFRED J. MASON. 
Superintendent . - RUFUS S. HUDSON, 
Secretary - - GEORGE H. SMITH 


LOANS ON LANDED SECURITIES 


The ample and increasing resources of this Company enable its Directors 
to make advances on RKAI, RSTATERH to any amount, without 
delay, at the lowest current rate of interest, and on the most favorable terms. 

Loans granted on improved farms and on productive town and city 


properties. 


MORTGAGES AND MUNICIPAL DEBENTURES PURCHASED. 


Application may be made through the Company’s Local Appraisers or at the 


Head Office, Toronto. 
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Over 12,006 


ANNUAL |NC 
4 

ASSETS 312 D 
NuMBER or Pd 
THE YEAR, 2. 


POLICIES IN FORC 
25,667, UPON 19. 
ASSURANCES 


(APITAL AND FUNDS 


Over 12,000,000 Dortars. 


ANNUAL |NCOME=~ 
~= $ 2,000,000. 


ASSETS 312 DEC.1890. $11,032,440 


NUMBER oF POLICIES ISSUED DURING 
THE YEAR, 2.448 For $5,583,!2I. 


POLICIES IN FORCE 3157 DEC. 1890. 
25,667, UPON 19,097 LIVES, FOR 
ASSURANCES OF $54,086,860). 
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TORONTO AND EASTERN ONTARIO BRANCHES. 
roRoaT® SPECIAL AGENTS. 


HONORARY DIRECTORS: 
Tw Hon. Sim ALEX @MPBELL.K.C.M.G.| (toner (.S.QZOWSKLAD(. To Tae Duten 
me Hon MR JUSTICE BURTON. } (: W: BUNTING, Esp. JT WHITE, Kincston. S:G-(HAMBERIAIN, Osnawa. 
Tue Hon Sin D-L: M°PHERSON. 
MAnacenrs, (EO. A an E.W. (ox. Toronto. 


A:W: MURTON, Toronto. J°B:-MAGURN, Toronto. 
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A.G. RAMSAY, PRESIDENT. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


THE HON. SIR ALEX.CAMPBELL,K.C.4.G, TORONTO. 
A. ALLAN.ESQ. (HA A-ALLAN) MONTREAL, 


ESQ.MONTREAL. 

THE VERY REV. G.M.INNES , DEAN OF HURON,LONDON. 

F .W.GATES,ESQ.HAMILTON, VICE PAES/DENT, 

THE HON.MRJUSTICE BURTON, TORONTO. 

COL.SIR CASIMIR a A.D.C.TO THE QUEEN, 
(TORONTO. 


1LTON. 
A.G. RAMSAY, eS, MAM CrOR, PRESIDENT. 


SECRETARY. | SUPERINTENDENT. 
WOT. RAMSAY. 
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